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ABSTRACT 
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PREFACE 



During the summer of 1987 the Springfield City Library received a grant from the Massachusetts 
Board of Library Commissioners to open the Read/Wrte/Now Adult Learning Center at the Brlghtwood 
Branch Library in Springfield's North End. The first group of students were In their twenties, thirties and 
forties. They came from all over the Springfield area and represented a wide diversity of backgrounds. Many 
were parents and a few were even grandparents. Everyone in the group spoke English. Some had originally 
come to this country from Puerto Rico and spoke Spanish as well. Others, who had recently become 
unemployed with the closing of Springfield garment factories, originally came from Greece, Italy, and Poland. 
Some had grown up in Springfield and had gone to Springfield schools. Others had grown up in the South 
and had found jobs in Springfield as young adults. 

Although each student was very different, what they all had in common was a need to learn basic 
reading and writing. Some wanted to study for the high school equivalency test someday. Others found 
it difficult to perform new jobs without better reading and writing skills. Still others came to realize the dream 
of reading and writing to children or grandchildren. Whatever their literacy needs, each came with the hope 
of becoming more independent and self-determining through reading and writing. Because they used word 
processing to write in our program, many also began to become computer literate as well. 

This handbook documents some activities of the Read/Write/Now Adult Learning Center that were 
funded by a Library Services Administration Act, Title One Special Project through the Massachusetts Board 
of Library Commissioners. It was designed to provide future teachers and tutors in our program with: 1) 
guidelines for creating an environment which allows students to decide their own goals and needs; 2) 
suggestions for teaching adult literacy which are based on an understanding of current research in reading 
and writing; and 3) ideas for where to go to get further information. Soon other teachers in the local 
community began to ask for copies of this handbook. 

During the Winter of 1989, it was agreed that the Center for International Education would publish 
this handbook so that it could be shared by a wider audience. The Center for International Education has 
a long history of work in the areas of literacy and adult nonformal education. Teachers and trainers from 
around the world have attended the Center where graduate courses are offered in nonformal education, 
curriculum development for adult nonformal education, literacy and participatory research. Center for 
International Education maintains a publications list of over fifty titles that include technical notes, handbooks 
and texts in the areas of participatory research and practice, nonformal education, materials development 
and training, literacy, and women in development. 

It is our hope that this handbook will generate an interest in creative, innovate ways to involve 
students in the learning process. We welcome comments, suggestions or questions about this handbook, 
as well as inquiries about its applications. Please contact us through the - Publications Coordinator, CIE, 
285 Hills House South, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, MA 01003-USA. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Creating a Community of 
Learners 



This handbook grew out of the experiences of 
teachers and students at the Read/Write/Now Adult 
Learning Center, a community-based literacy program 
In Springfield, Massachusetts. It Is both a 
documentation of the e\periences of our program and 
a guide for teachers. 



Over the past two years, students have come to 
the Read/Write/Now Adult Leuming Center from many 
backgrounds and for just as many reasons. Many 
make the decision to return to school as a result of a 
change in their life circumstances. Several women 
entered the program after the closing of the garment 
factory in which they had worked for the past twenty 
years. Another man was a truck driver for over thirty 
years but has injured his back and can no longer 
drive. Several of the students are parents whose 
children have reach 3d second or third grade and who 
have realized they can no longer keep up with their 
children's school work. Another student told us his 
grown children urged him to come to school saying, 
"You pushed us to finish school and we did. Now it's 
your turn." 



ways to adapt some of the activities found in this 
handbook. Some modules may also be useful for the 
training of new volunteer literacy tutors who are not 
yet matched with students. Most of the modules are 
designed to be used with small groups, to supplement 
the content of existing programs. 



For Teachers as Facilitators 



As literacy teachers, we need the knowledge of 
reading and writing necessary to teach skills. But, we 
also need to know how to create an environment 
where students gain the confidence to know that they 
can learn. For this, the teacher needs to be able to 
act as a facilitator - to pose questions for the group, 
to encourage people to listen to and respect each 
others opinions, and to guide them through analyzing 
and acting on what they discover. Facilitating requires 
that a teacher give his or her own opinion without 
giving answers or telling people what they should do. 
It means seeing that the best learning takes place 
when the students and tutors ask the questions and 
then act on them. Facilitating leads students toward 
seeing themselves as the "experts" in making decisions 
about their own lives; to not just learn literacy, but 
develop the confidence and experience to use it. 



For Beginning Readers and Tutors 



This handbook was designed to be used by 
teachers who work with adult beginning readers, and 
by volunteer tutors at the Read/Write/Now Adult 
Learning Center. Our students are English speakers 
who do not yet read or write well enough to enter a 
pre-GED program. Our tutors are volunteers with 
limited training in teaching literacy. But they are 
deeply concerned with knowing more about how their 
students view the world and how they learn. Many of 
Ihe group activities are designed for mixed groups of 
students and volunteer tutors. Although their needs 
are different, we believe that, with modifications, both 
groups can benefit from learning more about how to 
learn to read and write. And, both groups will benefit 
by discussions with each other around these topics. 



We have found many books that help us team how to 
teach skills. We have found few that have provided 
guidance in the difficult task of facilitating. For this 
reason, the primary focus of this handbook is on 
setting the stage for participation in reading, writing 
and planning rather than on the specific skills which 
should be taught. The handbook does not stand 
alone. Rather, its purpose is to enrich the specific 
skills and objectives of a literacy program. 



Although the activities were designed for our 
learning center, we hope that, with modifications, they 
can be helpful to other teachers as well. With a bit of 
imagination, teachers of English as a Second 
Language or high school equivalency may also find 
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Our "Many Literacies?" 



We call tMs handbook "Many Literacies" to 
emphasize our belief that literacy 5s not just the abflity 
to sound out words or to pass a test, although these 
may be important. To be truly literate, people need to 
use literacy to achieve personal, family, and collective 
goals. Literacy Is the exercised ability to use reading 
and writing to get information one needs and to 
exchange it with others. This implies that learners must 
connect literacy to its meaninq in their everyday lives 
and find ways to determ* > for themselves the 
conditions under which they will use reading and 
writing. It means there is not just one literacy, decided 
on by experts, but many literacies, defined by each of 
us, individually and together. 




One of the goals of this program is to break down 
the myth that people who cannot read and write well 
are unable to be responsible for their own learning; 
that they are incapable, isolated from others and 
unable to inform themselves of the political, social or 
economic conditions around them. We believe that 
our students benefit by examining what literacy is, the 
conditions under which they haven't learned to read, 
and the conditions under which they might lean best. 



Students who come to Read/Write/Now do not find 
the same kind of learning environment they did in 
school. People walk in, drink some coffee, and then 
set their own pace for the day. Since they often work 
in groups, people have gotten to know each other and 
have come to share their frustrations and successes. 
Many say that after a time they have begun to feel like 
a family. Like a family, they have come to 
acknowledge and respect each other's divers! y and to 
encourage each other. 



One of the most important ways that learners in our 
program express their many versions of literacy is 
through writing and publishing. During the early 
stages of the program, the first group of students 
learned to use the computer for word processing. 
Many of them began to write their autobiographies and 
to publish them. One student wrote about growing up 
in Italy during the Second World War, about having to 
wash dishes for the German soldiers arxl about her trip 
by boat to the United States. Another student dictated 
stories about growing up wiih his grandmother in 
Mississippi. The published book became his first 
reader. Many of the stories talked about the struggles 
people had faced to survive in the world without 
literacy. 



All of us were moved and changed by writing and by 
reading each other's writing. After the first generation 
of writers had published their books the second 
generation of students gained the confidence to begin 
writing as wcfl. Soon we began to publish a newsletter 
as well. By becoming authors and sharing their work, 
aii students began to realize the importance of sharing 
their knowledge with others. 



Researchers and Teachers: Bringing 
Our Knowledge Together 



In writing this handbook, one of our purposes was to. 
bring together various sources of information about the 
subject of literacy. We believe we can leam from: 



Literacy researchers in adult education, linguistics 
and psychology, who help us develop our own 
theories about adult literacy. 



Literacy teachers, who draw on the knowledge 
created by academic researchers, but through their 
day-to-day contact with students add their own 
personal experience. 
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Literacy Volunteers, who come to adult literacy 
projects with their own perceptions of literacy. 



Literacy Students, who know what it feels like to 
be illiterate or to be a literacy learner. They 
have developed views of what literacy means - 
ones that make "common sense" to them. 



Our lives are enriched by all these human 
resources. Each strengthens the others. As teachers, 
however, we often don't have time to br*ng these 
many strands together. Often it is difficult 10 see the 
connections between academic research and what we 
do everyday in the classroom. The Research Notes 
and Background Notes (shaded in grey) in this 
handbook try to give teachers a glimpse of some key 
research that we believe is relevant to our work. We 
believe putting research knowledge into practice can 
dramatically improve our success with students. 



However, if we are to involve learners and 
volunteers in decision making, we need to do more 
than just read the research ourselves. We need to find 
ways for students and volunteer tutors to understand 
why wo teach the way we do. We need to find ways 
to make research less technical and easier for them to 
understand. 



As facilitators we have yet another responsibility. 
As literacy students begin to speak out, we need to 
find ways for their words to reach researchers and 
policy makers. Too often, we feel, literacy "experts" 
have made assumptions about what adult literacy 
students believe and what they need without 
consulting them. As facilitators we need to help 
students to speak up; to write and publish their views, 
instead of just being written about. We need to help 
others to see their experience as valuable; to see that, 
as one literacy student put it, "who feels it, knows it." 




What's in this Handbook? 



The activities in the handbook fall into four main 
sections. 

Section 1: Creating a Community of Learners 
consists of a series of group activities, each of 
which requires from 1/2 hour to 2 hours to 
complete. The activities can be used with mixed 
groups of students and volunteer tutors to set the 
climate for adult literacy classes. 



Section 2: Developing a Learning Plan includes 
suggestions for one-to-one goal setting conferences 
and for using individual learning contracts. Three 
short group activities for introducing the individual 
activities and evaluating the progress of the group 
are also in this section. 



Section 3: Introducing Reading contains group 
activities to help participants and tutors to examine 
their reading history, activities to acquaint students 
with what good readers do and other reading- 
related activities teachers can use with individuals or 
groups of students. 
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Section 4: Writing and Publishing includes 
activities to introduce students to the writing 
process and suggestions for writing, publishing 
and sharing student wcrk. 



These sections are not meant to be used 
chronologically. In our program we have never used 
all the modules within one given semester. It is up to 
the teachers and students to decide which modules 
are useful to them. 



How We Have Used the Modules 



We use these modules differently each semester 
and with each group of students. How we use the 
modules also depends on the length of our classes 
(in our case * two hours a day, three days a week). 
However, we have found some general patterns. 



Starting Out Usually, during the first three 
weeks or so we focus more attention on 
activities from Section 1. Since we want people 
to begin writing right away, we also usually do 
Module 4.1 , The Writing Workshop, as soon as 
possible. Sometime during the second or third 
week Wb try to get around to doing individual 
goal setting and learning contracts (Modules 
2.2-2.4). 



Settling In Gradually, as people begin to know 
each other, we try to introduce them to routine 
activities. After intermediate students are 
introduced to reading (Section 4), they usually 
spend the first 30 minutes of the class time in 
sustained slent reading. Another hour of our 
two hours is typically spent writing. The 
remaining half hour is devoted to group 
activities or conferences. One day we might 
have a reading circle. The second day Is for 
spelling conferences; the third for editing 
workshops. As those of you who are teachers 
know, there is never enough time for everything 
we want to do. 



potluck dinner) which acts as a graduation and a 
time to meet each other's famliea. 



A Note sjn Working with Basic 
Beginners 



Except for Module 3.4, First Reading: Working with 
Beginners, most of the modules are directed toward 
students who already have some basic literacy. These 
are people who can read very easy books without too 
much assistance or with a tape, and who can get 
phrases or short sentences down on paper. Students 
who cannot read or write without assistance need lots 
more one-to-one help. We have found it may be a 
better use of their time to work individually or in very 
small groups than to participate in the larger group 
activities. We are stM working with very beginning 
students to find the right balance between individual 
and group activities. Teachers and tutors should use 
their judgement to decide which activities are best for 
their beginning students. 




Writing Together Toward the end of the 
semester, people have become more 
accustomed to shading their ideas and their 
writing. At this point, we usually encourage 
people to do some kind of group writing or 
collective activity. The culmination of this is 
often a publication and a celebration (such as a 
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Group Activity 
Time: 45 min.-1 hr. 



1.1 First Meetings 



Purpose 



First impressions of a classroom setting are often lasting ones. For this reason, we suggest planning the first class 
session carefully. It is helpful to have people begin to talk with each other a;td see one another as resources right 
from the beginning. This activity suggests some "icebreakers" which give people a chance to get to know each 
other. It also suggests ways for people tell each other their reasons for coming to literacy classes, which helps 
them realize their common experiences. If possible, returning students should be asked to co-facilitate this activity 



Research Notes 




Steps 



1. Before the first meeting try to think about the students who wfll be coming. Will there be new and returning 
students in the group? What do the screening interviews tell you about the backgrounds of the new students? 
Try to think of the test way to make the group comfortable. Can the chairs be arranged in a circle? Could you 
provide refreshments? Could returning students be responsible for greeting the new ones? 



2. After everyone is seated in the circle, explain that the purpose of this meeting is to get to know something 
about each other and to share why they came to the program. Ask if there are any questions. Then begin. 



3. Pass around a box ft a of pictures that have been cut in two. You'll need the same number of pieces as there 
are participants, tea Jhers and volunteers. (You will have to cut one picture in three if there is an odd number of 
people present.) have each participant (including teachers or volunteers) choose a paper cut-out from the box. 
Then, tell everyone to find a partner by matching pictures. When everyone has found their partner, explain that 
they will have twenty minutes to interview each other. After the interview they will introduce their partners to the 
entire group. During the interview, they should ask each other the following questions (or questions the group 
wants to know about and brainstorms together): 

A) Tell us a bit about your life? Where are you from? What is your family like? Are you working? What 
kind of job do you have? 

B) What two things you are good at or like to do? 

C) Why did you decide to come to this program now? 
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4. Have the pairs interview each other. Make sure they switch roles after about 10 minutes. Spend about 20 
minutes in pairs. 



5. Bring the group back together and go around the circle having partners introduce each other. 

6. Some peopla may want to talk more about their previcus school experiences and why they have come to the 
program. If so, give people time to do this, also «nertfioning that we w$ have t /»ore opportunities to discuss our 
goals and backgrounds later. 



Extra Materials Required* En addition to the materials you need everyday (fiip^hart paper ana pens, ' - a 
blackboard and chalk) this activity requires you to have photographs or pictures which can be cut Sft half and 
a box or basket in which to pass them out 



OTHER ICEBREAKERS 



Nicknames: Have participants discuss their nicknames - 
- how they got them and what they like or don't like about 
them. They may aiso want to discuss their given names 
in the same way. Who chose the name? Why? Is it a 
family tradition? 

Hopes and Fears: Divide participants into pairs. Ask 
them to discuss what they hope to get out of the program 
and their fears about coming to class. Later, come back 
into the large group and share hopes and fears of the 
group. 

Yesterd&y, Today and Tomorrow: Have each participant 
interview a partner to find out one thing about her past, 
one thing she is doing right now, and one thing she 
hopes she can do in the future. (These answers don't 
have to be related to learning to read and write 
encourage people to talk about their hobbies, their 
families or other things that give them a feeling of 
accomplishment.) 

My Personal Shield: Each person draws a round shield 
divided into four parts. In each part they make a picture 
to represent: 1) The bert time I ever had; 2) My greatest 
accomplishment; 3) A*, most prized possession; 4) 
Something I would like to happen. Peopie discuss their 
drawings in pairs. 2 
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Group Activity 
Time: 1 hr. 



1 .2 Why Susan Can't Read 



Purpose 



Many adult students believe that their own deficiencies are the sole cause of their illiteracy. This belief contributes 
to a feeling that they may be unable to loarn. This exercise Is designed to help participants to better understand 
the complex factors that lie behind ?n adult's inablity to read. We have found that participating in this activity has 
been especially useful to volunteer tutors who may not be aware of the obstacle faced by students. 



Research Notes 



t * » . 



Steps 

1. Pass out copies of Susan's Story (page 13) or another story that describes the history of someone who has 
problems with reading and writing. Ask the group to think about reasons why Susan can't reaa as you are reading 
the story. Then read the story to the group. 



2. Explain to the group how to create a problem tree. 
A problem tree starts with one problem or question at 
the trunk. An answer is written down as one branch of 
the tree. Then another "why" question is asked about 
the first answer. If that answer leads to another 
question you continue up that branch of the tree until 
you have exhausted all the "why" questions you can 
think of. Then, go back to the trunk of the tree again 
and find another reason why V is a problem and 
continue to fill in more branches. 



3. Begin by putting Susan's Story at the trunk of the 
tree. Try to summarize participant responses into one 
or two key words, checking back with them to make 



' j -VCACKC/" 
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sure you have understood their meaning. Encourage participants at this point to look only at Susan's experience; 
not their own. You may need to read the story again to help people remember what it said. 



4. As a group, summarize some of the main reasons why Susan can't read. Then ask the group what they think 
Susan might believe to be the reasons why she can't read? Do they think Susan would recognize some of the root 
causes? Would she blame herself? Others? 

5. Ask the group to reflect on how the reasons why they can't read are similar to or different from Susan's. Try 
to make sure tfiat one or two people don't monopolize the conversation. Everyone who wants to talk should get 
a chance. 

6. Ask the group to think about why some of these conditions (overcrowded schools, parents too busy, not 
being able to speak English) exist and what would need to happen for these conditions to change. How have the 
experiences of their own kids in school been different? What do they want to give their kids that they didn't have? 

** Extra Materials Required: You'll need copies of the story - Susan's Story - or a similar story for each 
participant as well an extra large sheet of chart paper. 
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SUSAN'S STORY 



SUSAN WAS BORN IN A MILL TOWN IN MASSACHUSETTS. HER MOTHER WAS 16 YEARS OLD 
WHEN SHE WAS BORN. HER MOTHER AND HER FATHER WORKED AT THE MILL HER MOTHER 
WORKED DAYS. HER FATHER WORKED NIGHTS. SUSAN HAD TWO UTTLE BROTHERS. WHEN 
SUSAN WAS FIVE HER FATHER DIED. HER MOTHER HAD TO QUIT WORK SHE HAD TO TAKE 
CARE OF THE CHILDREN. 

SUSAN STARTED SCHOOL THE NEXT YEAR. SHE DIDNT LIKE SCHOOL SHE DIDNT LIKE TO 
READ OUT LOUD. THE OTHER KIDS LAUGHED AT r!FR. SHE LIKED TO BE AT HOME. SHE UKED 
TO HELP HER MOTHER. 

THE CLASSES WERE VERY BIG. SUSAN WAS QUIET. NO ONE KNEW SHE COULDNT READ. 
HER TEACHERS DIDNT KNOW. HER MOTHER DIDNT KNOW SHE WAS EMBARRASSED TO 
SAY ANYTHING. NO ONE HAD TIME TO HELP HER. SHE BEGIN TO THINK SHE WASNT AS 
SMART AS SHE SHOULD BE. AS SOON AS SHE COULD SHE QUIT SCHOOL SHE GOT A JOB. 
THE MONEY HELPED HER MOTHER. 

WHEN SUSAN WAS 16 SHE GOT MARRIED. SOON SHE HAD HER OWN LITTLE GIRL WHEN HER 
UTTLE GIRL WAS 8 YEARS OLD SHE FOUND OUT HER MOTHER COULDNT READ. "MOMMY. 
WHY CANT YOU READ?" SHE ASKED. SUSAN DIDNT KNOW WHAT TO SAY. 

WHY DO YOU THINK SUSAN CANT READ? 
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Group Activity 
Time: 30 min. 



1.3 What is Literacy? 



Purpose 



Everyone comes to a literacy program with a pre-existing idea of what literacy is, Though our staff agrees that 
literacy means different things to different people depending on their needs and interests, many students believe 
it is like a door that is either open or closed. Since the door has been closed for these adults all their lives, 
opening it now may seem extremely difficult It is good to broaden peopled ideas of what literacy is by letting each 
person define it in their own way. This exercise begins a dialogue between the program staff, volunteers and 
learners about what literacy means to them. Facilitators who use this activity need to spend some time beforehand 
thinking through their own definitions and views. 



Research Notes 



Note: Although some students will find this activity Interesting, it can also be done just with groups of volunteer 
tutors and teachers. Then, Module 1.7 Purposes for Reading and Writing can be a follow-up activity with 
mixed groups of students, teachers and volunteers. 

1. Ask participants to think their own answers to the following questions: 



How would you define literacy? 

How do you decide when someone can be called 'literate?' 
1$ literacy the same for everyone? 
What can you do when you're literate? 
What can't you do when you're not literate? 



2. Mini-lecture: Paraphrase and/or summarize how policy-makers define literacy. (See the fact sheet just afer 
this activity: The Changing Definition of Literacy.) 

3. Talk about your own definition of literacy as a facilitator and how you came to K. 

4. Discuss how new definitions of literacy have led to an increased emphasis on using participant's own goals 
as the starting point for work in the literacy classroom. 




Steps 
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THE CHANGING DEFINITION OF LITERACY 



At first the answer seems simple. I eracy Is just the aoility to read and write. But when we look at literacy 
more closely we find many probleus and much disagreement about just who can be called literate. 

• Some people define literacy by how many grades a person has completed in school. But 
many adults graduate from high school without being able to read. 

• Often standardized tests similar to the ones given school children a r ) given to adults. The 
scores are reported as a "grade level." But critics question whether or not these tests really 
measure how well an adult can use reading and writing to do adult tasks. 

• Researchers at the University of Texas developed a set of 65 tasks they believed adults 
needed to be able to do in order to be "functionally literate" in the United States (e.g., reading 
warnings, writing checks, addressing envelopes). They tested a large number of people and 
gave them a score to determine how functionally competent they were. But this test too has 
been criticized by people who believe that the tasks needed to "get along" might be very 
different for people from various economic and social groups. 

• Many people feel that measuring literacy simply by tasks that you can do leaves out hard to 
measure factors such as feeling better about yourself because you can read and write, and 
developing an ability to use literacy to think about choices and make decisions. 

• More recently definitions of literacy, such as the one below, have focused more on the need 
of the learner to make decisions about what literacy means. 



To be literate means to be able to fulfill one's own goals as a family and 
community members, citizen, worker, and member of churches, clubs and other 
organizations you choose. This means being able to get information and use it to 
improve your life, being able to use reading and writing to do the things you 
decide to do, and being able to use literacy as a tool to solve problems you face 
in everyday life. 
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DECLARATION FROM THE TORONTO SEMINAR: 
LITERACY IN INDUSTRIALIZED COUNTRIES 



In 1 987 people from around the globe met to discuss the problems of titdreicy in industrialized countries. 
Based on recommendations from workshops held in community-based centers, they adopted the 
following declaration: 

1 . Literacy is a basic human right for the advancement of people around the world. 

2. Illiteracy is a major problem, not only in developing countries, but in industrialized countries 
as well. It is a sign and effect, of poverty, unemployment, alienation and oppressive social 
structures. It affects both individuals and communities. 

3. Literacy Is more than the ability to read, write and compute. The demands created by 
advancing technology require increased levels of knowledge, skills and understanding to 
achieve basic literacy. Literacy is a means of acquiring the understanding and ability 
necessary to improve living and working conditions. 

4. Literacy is a way of building community. !c promotes soual and individual change, equality 
of opportunity and global understanding. 

5. Justice demands that the problem of illiteracy must be attack? n a world that possesses ail 
the means and resources to do so. 



Gayfer, M.,Ed. (1987) Literacy in Industrialized Countries: A Focus on Practice. Toronto, Ontario: 
International Council for Adult Education. 
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LITERACY IN A BROADER SOCIAL CONTEXT 



'Programs which define literacy as a set of skis or as the abMyJo use skis within work, community 
or cultural setting, face a danger of placing the whole burden for change cn the individual adult 
learner. The people with limited skWs become the focus of the needed change. A yet broader 
definition of literacy sees it in the context of social realities. Illiteracy, like other disadvantages such 
as unemployment, poverty and social discrimination is also a result of social, political and economic 
structures that perpetuate inequality. According to this model, literacy Is not Just acquiring personal 
skills but also having access to knowledge and power to create change in the structures that keep 
people liberate and make it difficult for them to achieve other human rights.* 5 



Questions for Facilitators to Ask Themselves 

1) How do I define literacy? 

2) How do my underlying assumptions about what literacy is influence my teaching? 

3) What can I do to make my work as a facilitator more consistent with my own beliefs? 

4) How can I share my perspectives with others without expecting them to assume my beliefs? 
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Group Activity 
Time: 7-2 hrs. 



1.4 Illiteracy: Myths and Facts 



Purpose 



Myths related to Illiteracy abound. For example, It is commonly assumed that almost everyone in the U.S. can 
read. Thinking they are alone with their problem, many adults hide their literacy, even from close family members. 
At the same time, the media has proclaimed a literacy "crisis; painting a picture of illiterate adults who are 
incapable of taking medicare, of caring for their kids, and of observing safety rules on the job. This stereotype, in 
turn, makes it even harder for adults to admit their iliteracy. This activity encourages participants to examine these 
and other prevalent myths and hidden assumptions. 



Research Notes 



Note: This activity is especially effective with mixed groups of people, such a» volunteer tutors, teachers 
and students. Often it can be a chance for literacy students to inform teachers and tutors about 
problems they face due to misunderstandings related to literacy. Before using the activity, the 
teacher will need to do some preparation. Using the literacy fact sheets on the next pages as a 
guide, gather literacy rates and information about the numbers of programs and numbers of students 
served in your area from your local or regional Department of Education. Use this to prepare a short 
presentation of each literacy "fact" during this activity. 

1 . Below are five statements related to adult literacy which many people believe to be true. Read each statement 
to the group and let them know that today the group will be investigating myths and facts related to literacy and 
literacy learners. 

I. ALMOST EVERY ADULT IN SPRINGFIELD CAN READ AND WRITE WELL ENOUGH TO GET ALONG. 

II. ALMOST EVERY ADULT IN THE U.S. CAN READ AND WRITE WELL ENOUGH TO GET ALONG. 

III. THERE ARE PLENTY OF PROGRAMS TO TEACH PEOPLE HOW TO READ. 

IV. MOST PEOPLE WHO CAN'T READ JUST DON'T BOTHER GOING TO LITERACY PROGRAMS. 

V. PEOPLE WHO CAN'T READ AND WRITE ARE LESS CAPABLE IN GENERAL THAN PEOPLE WHO CAN 




Steps 



READ. 
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2. Prepare a chart simiar to the one illustrated below, one big enough so everyona can see It Read the first 
statement Then discuss each of the questions below in lignt of that statement, filling in t few words on the chart 
to serve as a reminder. After you have fully discussed the first statement, move on to the second one, and so on. 



A What isyour opinion about this statement? Is it true or false? How do you know? Give everyone plenty 
of time to voice their opinions. L^e the quotes from literacy students on the next pape to generate ideas. 

S. What are some facts 9 related to this question? Use the literacy feet sheets and other information you 
have to cite statistics related to the statement. The amount of detal you want to go into wfll depend on the 
interests and background of the group. 

C. Who is responsible for lack of information about this fact? Possible responses might be groups such as: 
the media (television, advertising, newspapers, etc.), employers, teachers/schools, government, people who 
can't read (for example, by hiding the fact), friends and famly members. 

D. What problems does this lack of information cause? For example, believing that almost everyone can 
read and write leads us to communicate lot* of important information (warning signs, job-related information, 
voting information) using very difficult language, instead of writing the same information hi simpler, easy- 
to-read language. Believing the people who cant read are incapable in general may cause employees to 
hide their inablity to read (which may in turn perpetuate the myth that almost everyone can read) People 
who can't possibly get to literacy classes but do want to learn to read may have barriers such as lack of 
transportation, child care or the need to work. People may get discouraged by having to be on a waiting 
list for months or years before getting into a literacy program. 

E. What are some possible long- term solutions? Ask participants to think of some possible solutions, such 
as publicizing information about the real b?"iers to attending literacy classes, urging organizations such as 
the Driver's License Bureau to write information in simpler English, or writing letters to government officials 
or employers, and working with schools to lower drop-out rates and improve education for at-risk chBdren. 
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HIDING NOT BEING ABLE TO READ AND WRITE 



Well, right off the bat, if somebody can't 
read, people instamatically figure that he's 
stupid, or that he's dumb or that there's 
something wrong with him mentally. And the 
major reason why I don't want to be called 
by my regular name Is, I guess you'd call it 
"fear.* Not being able to read is 20th century 
leprosy, that Is what it is, because people 
treat you different. Like if my boss would 
find out, I'd lose a lot of credit in his eyes. 
'Ve told friends. After I tell my friends, the 
next thing I know, they go out of their way to 
explain things to me, they start pointing this 
and that out to me that they dkJn't used to 
point out to me. Maybe you won't 
understand this. Let me explain it to you. 
Before you know it, ycvt're being treated as a 
kid, as halt v.-hat you used to be treated. 
That's why I'm staying as Mr. X. 

Mr. X. 7 



My first wife never knew for seven years of 
marriage. I completely fooled her. If there 
was any forms or anything that came 
through the post, t would say, "Oh, do them. 
I've not time to do them.* and she'd 
automatically do them without questioning. 

Jean 



The menu. I'm glad you brought that one 
up. You know what it's like...okay, imagine, 
if you wit. You're taking a girl out to the 
restaurant You sit down, and they throw the 
menu in front of you. Where do you go from 
there if you can't read the menu? Nine times 
out of ten you say, "Go ahead, here, pick out 
something for the both of us." I've eaten 
some weird things, let me tell you. 

Mr. X 



I never let on to anyone interviewing me that 
I couldn't read or write. Maybe it would 
have been better if I had, I'd have got some 
help sooner. But I just couldn't bring myself 
to admit it. I was embarrassed. I felt 1 was 
the only person in this whole great 
metropolis who ever had this great problem. 
Everybody else I knew went to school So I 
attacked all the time. When ! went for an 
interview if I was handed a paper to fill in for 
a job I'd say, "Before I fill in anything, what's 
the wages here:" It may have been on the 
bloody paper. I'd say, "Never mind what it 
says on the paper, I want you to tell me of 
the conditions." What I was looking for then 
was a loophole to get out of the reading and 
writing. 

Gerry* 



Another thing I used to do from leaving 
school and getting a job, I always used to 
buy a paper to fool people. THe other 
people would sit for maybe half an hour and 
read the paper, and they would turn to the 
back of the paper and read the horses. So I 
would have to sit for at least fifteen minutes 
and do the same. 



You find so many people who are out of 
work and don't go looking for a job. They 
seem to be able to work but never go. And 
everybody think, well, they're just lazy. They 
don't want to work. They don't understand 
this fear that hold 'em back from being with 
the public, when they got a problem. 

Lou 9 



If you're not working and you got to go out 
and try to find a job, well, what I do is go 
down and get an application. "Can I make 
these out later and drop them back?" And if 
they say, "Nc, you have to make them out 
here," well, I say, "I have a problem reading 
and I can't make it out" He says, "You can t 
make the application out," I say, "No." 
"Well," he says, Veil, we aren't hiring right 
now," or "I don't have time to make out the 
application with you," or something like this. 
And that was the story most of the time. 



Doug 
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ILLITERACY FACT SHEET 

Keeping in mind the difficulty of making accurate measurements of literacy, the figures on these two pages 
represent some counts of illiteracy in our local area and throughout the United States. These figures were 
obtained from the Massachusetts and the U.S. Department of Education 

SPRINGFIELD (1980 Census) 

In Greater Springfield, 20,000 are considered to be "functionally lliterate/ 

37,472 adults over age 18 in Springfield have not completed high school. That is 34% of the total adult 
population. 

In 1987 4,128 adults in Hampden County were served in all adult education programs (job training, English 
as a Second Language, GED, and literacy). 

State adult education specialists estimate only about 2-3% of the city's non-reading population is being 
served in programs. 

A small number of those serve adult beginning readers. Most Springfield programs report waiting lists and 
have difficulty accepting people with special needs. 

MASSACHUSETTS (1980 Census) 

1.1 million adults over age 18 have not completed high school (about 26% of the adult population). 
About 500,000 (13%) haven't finished 8th grade. 
102,000 left school before 4th grade. 

45,000 people in our state were served by adult education programs, including job skills training, GED, 
English as a second language in 1987. 

About 3.5% of the target population was being served in 1987. 

About $20 million state dollars was spent on adult literacy In 1987. 

THE UNITED STATES (1980 U.S. Census) 

The Division of Education estimates 23-28 million (or about 20%) of adults are functionally illiterate. 

52 million adults over 18 have not completed high school. 

Every year between 700,000 and 1 million teenagers drop out of school. 

In 1986 3 million adults were served by adult education programs. 

In 1989 the federal government spent $155 million on adult education. 
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MEASURING FUNCTIONAL ILLITERACY 



The U.S. Census defines as literate anyone who reports being able to read and write a simple message. 
By this definition, In 1880, 20 percent of our population was lofclly Ilfterate. By the 1970* thtefJgure had 
dropped down to about t%. However, in the U.S., as toe* a*fefop*» cowaries, ft*w de^^ are made 
on IndMduals to be functional. Various attempts have been made to out ju^ bow many people are 
functionally- illiterate, but there Is much dlsaoreement Without a widely accepted measure Of literacy it Is 
difficult to document, or refute, media reports of wWespreaxi literacy. Forthesamereasonsthereisno way 
to know whether literacy is inc reasing or decreasing. 

The Adult Performance Level study (APL) In 1975 used sophisticated sampling techniques 
to survey thousands of adults to determine their ability to undertake everyday functional 
tasks and grouped their functional competence* Into three tevJs. Researchers estimate 
that one out of every 5 or 27 million adults are functionally illiterate. Another 40 million can 
function, but not proficiently: 

14% when asked to fill a check to a bank made an error so serious It wouldn't have 
cleared the bank. 

13% could not address an envelope well enough to ensure it would reach its 
destination. 

24% did not place a return address on the same envelope. 

20% are unable to read a notice like one on the cashier's desk in a store describing 
the check cashing policy. 

26%, when given a paycheck and the stub that lists the usuil deductions, cannot 
determine if their paycheck is correct. 

44% when given a series of help wanted ads, cannot match their qualifications to 
the job requirements. 



The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), conducted by the Educational Testing 
Sen/ice, surveyed 3,600 young adults aged 21 to 25 years. They found the overwhelming majority couid 
perform basic tasks, but many could not problem-solve or perform more difficult tasks using literacy. 



The English Language Proficiency Test (ELPS), conducted by the U.S. Department of Education during 
1982, gave a conservative estimate of 17-21 million adults or 13% of the population as functionally illiterate. 
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Family, what a beautiful word if it is interpreted the right 
way. The way it is supposed to be, a group of people 
with some roots, with some blood. They should feel lots 
of love and respect for one another and support when it 
be needed. To have family means to be morally rich and 
secure and have help when life is tough with you, giving 
you the strength you need to fight back. That's what the 
word family means to me. 

Carmela 
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Group Activity 
Time: 1 hr. 



1.5 Inner Networks 



Purpose 



Ariene Fingeret created this activity as a way for literacy teachers, volunteers, and students to learn more about 
how the close fflendt and families of adult literacy students Influence their learning. Students are asked to draw 
a picture depicting those closest to them, to think of ways they help one another, and to imagine how those 
relationships might change if they were to become more independent in their ability to read and write. 

Research Notes 




Steps 



1. Ask participants to take out a piece of paper and draw an "X" in the middle. Then have them draw a circle 
around it and put another N X N on the circle for 
each member of their "inner network." For 
most people this is a relatively small group of 
family members or friends with whom they 
interact on a regular basis. 



2. Ask participants to think back to some 
fairly major change in their lives over the past 
few years such as a marriage, a job change, 
moving, etc. anything that required learning 
new skills and using new knowledge. Chart 
the "inner network" that existed before this 
change took place. 



3. Break into small groups. Discuss how 
each person moved from the relationships on 
the first chart to those on the second. How 
did the change come about? How did it feel? 
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What kinds of skills did you use? How did other members of your social network respond? 



4. Next ask the small groups to think about someone in their inner network (or someone who once was) and 
who has undergone some major change that has affected the participant. How did they feel about this change? 
How do they feel now? 

5. Then, encourage participants to think about how learning to read and write affects (or might affect) their inner 
network. Who in their inner network helps them with reading and writing now? Could they continue to help as the 
participant becomes a better reader? Who else might be affected by their abBity to read and write better? In what 
ways might this influence their relationships? In what ways might members of their inner network encourage or 
discourage participation in the literacy program? 



6. Allow time for the large group to meet again together. Ask the groups to summarize their discussions. Help 
the group chart soma of the responses they had in common. Ask the group to evaluate this activity. What did 
they learn? Can they recommend any other, follow-up activities which would be useful? 
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Group Activity 
Time: 1 hr. 



1.6 Learning as an Adult 



Purpose 



Within the field of adult education increasing attention has been given to the need to relate the learning of adults 
to their immediate life needs, to draw on their previous experience and learning styles and to involve them as much 
as possible in decision-making. Many adult students, on the other hand, expect the teachers to "fill their student s 
heads with the answers. This activity Is designed to help students understand some key principles of adult 
education and why it is important for them to participate actively in their own learning. 




Steps 



Part A: Everyone is an Expert 

1 . Write the word EXPERT on the board or on paper. 
Ask the group to define the word, then ask them to 
name people they consider to be experts. 



2. Point out to the group that even if they haven't 
gone to school since they were quite young, they 
haven't stopped learning. Describe some examples 
of things people learn that don't require reading and 
writing. (The chart at the end of this activity, Ways of 
Learning may give you some ideas.) 



3. Ask participants to find a partner and to describe 
something they taught themselves (cooking a certain 
food, repairing cars, driving a car, learning to dance, 
learning to take care of children, learning a new job.) 
How did they learn it? Who helped? 
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4. Come back together as a group. Discuss the different ways of learning reflected in the experiences of the 
participants. 



Part B: Banking Education 




1. Draw a picture similar to the one shown here. Use it 
to describe the banking model of education. The bankina 
model of education, as described by Paulo Freire , 
assumes that the student Is an empty vessel waiting to be 
filed. The role of the teacher is to pour information into 
the student, to "deposit" the student with information. The 
more deposits you get. the more you know and the 
smarter you are. Freire and others believe this is not how 
learning happens. Learning takes place when you 
integrate new information with what you a'ready know 
from your personal experience. It involves asking 
questions to get information you need, naming problems 
and discussing how to solve those problems. 



2, Ask the group to think again about the learning 
experience in Part A. How did they get the information 
:hey needed? Were there any problems they had to 
solve? How did they combine what they already knew 
with new information? 



Part C: Conditions for Learning 

1 . Ask the group to name some of the conditions that make it easy or difficult to lear 

2. Describe some of the conditions for learning suggested in the chart at the end of this activity. Which of these 
conditions do group members feel are most important? 
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WAYS OF LEARNING 

Learning is a lifelong process. It takes place in and out of classrooms. Below are a few 
ways of learning we have thought of. Can you think of other ways you have learned 
something new in the past? 

By listening to a teacher 
By watching an "expert" 
By listening to TV or radio or music. 
By trial and error 
By following instructions 
By teaching someone else 
By making mistakes 
By discussions with friends or family 
By asking someone 
By reading a book or newspaper 
By responding to an emergency 
By using your imagination 
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KNOWLES' CONDITIONS OF ADULT EDUCATION 16 



Conditions of Learning 



The learners feel the need to learn. 



The learning environment is characterized by 
physical comfort, mutual respect ana mitt, 
mutual helpfulness, freedom of expression, 
and acceptance of differences. 



The learners perceive the g^als of the learning 
experience to be their goals. 



The learners accept a share of the 

responsibility for planning and operating the 
learning experience. 



The learners participate actively in the learning 
process. 



The learning process is related U and makes 
i se of the experience of the learners 



The learners have a sense of progress toward 
their goals. 



Principles of Teaching 

1. The facilitators expose the learners to new possibilities for self* 

fulfillment 

2. The facilitators help the learners clarify their own aspirations for 
improved performance. 

3. The facilitators help the learners diagnose the gaps between their 
preeent level of performance and theJr desired level. 

4< The facila <rs provide physical conditions that are comfortable (as to 
seating, term ature, ventilation, lighting, decoration; tnc 4 conducive to 
Interaction (c or email groups at tables). 



3. The facilitators accept the learners as parsons of worth and respect 
their feelings and Ideas. 



6. The facilitators build relationships of mutual trust and helpfulness with 
and among the learners by encouraging cooperative activities and 
refraining from inducing competitiveness and judgmentalness. 

7. The facilitators expose their own feelings and contribute \heir resources 
in the spirit of mutual inquiry. 



8. The facilitators involve the students In a mutusu process of formulating 
teaming objectives in which the needs of the Earners, of the facilitators, 
of the institution, of the subject matter, and of society are taken into 
account 

9. The facilitators shape their thinking about the options available In 
designing learning experiences and the selection of methods and 
materials and Involve the learners in deciding among these options 

jointly. 



lO.The facilitators help the students organize themselves (project, teams, 
field projects, and so on) to share responsibility in the process of mutual 
inquiry. 



11. The facilitators help the learners exploit their own experiences as 
resources for learning through such techniques as group discussion, case 
"*thod, and projects. 

12-Tne facilitators gear the presentation of their own resources to the 
levels of experience of the learners. 

13.The facilitators help the learners to apply new learnings to their 
personal experiences and thus to make ihe learnings more relevant and 
integrated. 

H.The facilitators involve the learners In developing mutually acceptable 
progress toward the teaming objectives. 

15.The facilitators help the learners develop and apply procedures for 
self*va!uation according to these criteria. 
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Group Activity 
T/me: 1 hr. 

1.7 Purposes for Reading and Writing 



Purpose 



Statistics tdl us little about paople's purposes for reading and writing, or where, when and why they need literacy. 
Students who enter a program with the same scores on a standardized reading tests may have vastly different 
purposes and uses fot "iteracy. This group activity encourages participants to begin a process of thinking about 
how they wfll use reading and writing in their everyday lives. It also sets the stage for individual one-to-one goal- 
setting activities described in Section 2. 



Research Notes 



Steps 



1. Ask students to name as many purposes for 
reading and writing as tliey can think of. Encourage 
them to be as specific as possible. Write their list on 
chart paper, using simple language. Of you can, draw 
symbols such as a stick figure family, a telephone, a 
house, next to the item so non-readers can remember 
it.) 



2. Ask participants to write down their most important 
purposes for literacy. If participants have difficulty 
writing, they may want to use drawings or pictures cut 
out of magazines to symbolize each purpose. 
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3. As the faciitator, draw a circle on chart paper and then divide the circle into sections - like pieces of a pie. 
In each section write down one of your purposes for reading and writing. Make the "slices" of the pie bigger or 
smaller depending on thr*r Importance to you Descrfoe why you made those choices. 

4. Next ask participants to each draw a pie that describes their own purposes for reading and writing. Encourage 
them to use picture symbols if they can't write the words they need, or have magazine pictures they can find 
symbol? in. 

5. Have each participant describe his or her pie to a partner. 

6. As a large group write down the purposes that were mentioned most often. Why were they mentioned so 
often? Why are they so important? What purposes do members of the group have in common? (Exercise 
caution in talking about differences among members of the group if they might cause people to compare and 
judge each other based on their reading ablities.) 

7. Discuss possible ways the group might work together to meet goals they have in common. 
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Group Introduction to Individualized 
Activities - Time: 30 m/n. 



2.1 The Planning/Learning Cycle 



Purpose 



In previous activities we have established the need for participants to be involved in planning and evaluating their 
own learning. In this exercise participants are introduced to a process to help them plan self-directed learning 
called the planning/learning cycle. This activity shows how learning is a cyclical process of naming a goal or 
need, deciding on a plan to meet it, studying according to the plan, evaluating whether one has learned or not, 
and then beginning to plan all over again. The activity sets the stage for individualized activities which will follow. 



Research Notes 




Steps 



1 . Draw a chart similar to the one shown 
here describing the Planning/Learning Cycle. 
Point out that the planning cycle is a process. 
Describe each stage, emphasizing the 
cyclical process. 

Stage 1: Making a Commitment 

As adults there are many competing 
things we would like to do. Often we don't 
have the time or energy to do all of them. 
Before deciding to undertake a goal like 
learning tc read o' becoming a tutor, you 
need to think about the time and energy 
required. Learning to read takes a long 
time. You may have to give up some 
other things in order to achieve the goal. 
Sometimes, after a hard look at your 
obligations, you may have to decide to 
put the goa' off until a better time. But, if 
you decide to consciously commit to the 
goal, then all the other stages become 
easier 



Making a 
Commitment 





Evaluating 



Deciding 
Goals 



Doing & 
Learning 



Developing 
a Plan 



THE PLANNING/LEARNING CYCLE 
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Stage 2: Deciding Gaels 



A learning plan begins by assessing your own needs. What life goals are important to you right 
now? What would you like your life to be like in the future? In what ways do you need reading and 
writing to meet those life goals? By filing out a Goals List with a teacher you can begin to look 
at what you already can do with reading and writing and what, specifically, you'd like to be able 
to do (use the phone book, writs a letter, read the TV guide). 



Stage 3: Planning a Learning Contract 

Next it's time to be even more specific and decide on exactly which of your goals you will work 
on, how you can learn what you need to know, who will help you, and how you will decide when 
you have accomplished your goal. Sometimes you will have to do other things on the way to 
achieving the goal. For example, you might have to learn to write out numbers before you can 
learn to fill out checks. You and a teacher or tutor will fill out a Learning Contract, making 
decisions together about what you need to learn and how to do it. 



Stage 4: Learning and Doing 

The learning you do to meet your goals can take place inside and outside the classroom. It 
involves not just learning to read and write inside the classroom, but using reading and writing at 
home everyday. During class hours you may work alone, with a teacher or tutor alone, with other 
class members, or in a group with everyone sharing. Outside of class you may contract to read 
booKS and do writing from class, or to do other things such as reading to your children, writing 
letters, using flashcards to practice how to read words or writing shopping iisis. 



Stage 5: Evaluating 

Evaluation goes on all the time in our program as we think about what we have done, how our 
needs and goals may have changed and what we want to do next. But, about half-way through 
each cycle and at the end of tho cycle we try to take time out to evaluate our progress. We talk 
about questions such as: What did we team as a group? What did I learn myself? Did I accomplish 
my goals? How do I know? What went well? What would I like to change? Where do we want to 
go next? Some of this evaluation takes place as a group and some, such as evaluating a learning 
contract, is done one-to-one with a teacher or tutor. 



During the process of describing the planning cycle stop frequently to elicit the comments of participants anc* to 
answer questions if they are not clear about the stages. One way to make the stages more clear is to use an 
example from the real life of a student you know. With permission of the student, show samples of his or her goals 
list and learning contract and discuss his/her experience. Afterwards, ask the group to discuss the value of using 
the planning cycle. Do they have any suggestions or recommendations? 



Extra Materials Required: A Chart of the Planning/Learning Cycle, samples of goals lists and learning 

contracts. 
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Group Activity 
Time: 45 min. 



2.2 Life Goals: Maria's Story 



Purpose 



Some adults have very little experience naming their goals. In this activity students can learn more about goal- 
setting by thinking about the goals of a typical literacy student named Maria Using Maria as a case study, they 
will learn how she learned what she wanted to do In her life, who she wanted to be, and what she wanted to have 
as short term goals for her literacy studies. Then, students have a chance to do the same thing with their own 
doing, being, and having goals. 



Research Notes 



X 



Steps 



1. Discuss wish the group what a need is. 
Do some needs have to be met before 
others can be possible? What kind of needs 
are there? You may want to simplify 
Abraham Maslow's hierarchy (or tree) of 
needs. Explain the theory that •basic" needs 
such as food, shelter, and a sense of 
belonging have to be met in order to allow 
us to respond to "higher* needs - 'or self- 
esteem and achieving our full potential. Ask 
the group's opinion of Maslow's theory. Do 
they agree? Disagree? 




MASLOW'S HIERARCHY OF HUMAN NEEDS 



Maslow emphasizes that the 
need for self-actualization 
)$e healthy person's prime 
motivation. 

Self-actualization means 
actualizing one's potential, 
becoming everything one is 
capable of becoming 




On the whole an individual 
cannot satisfy any level 
unless needs below are satisfied. 



Most basic needs have to do with survival physically and psychologically 
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2. One way to learn more about goals Is to divide then, <nto three categories: Doing, Being, and Having goals. 
Discuss examples from each kind of goal with students. 



Doing Having Being 

get a GED ? better Job an educated person 

learn to drive a new house a good parent 

move to California a car self-confident 
learn to swim 



3. Pass out copies of the story on the next page and read it to the group. Ask the participants if they can name 
Maria's needs. What does she want to do, to be and to have? 



4. Divide into small groups. Ask group members to see if they can name two or three goals they have from each 
category. Encourage people not only to think of things related to class but to their lives as a whole - family, work, 
personal interests. 



5. Ask each participant in the small groups to reflect on whether reading and writing would help them meet their 
goal, if it would, how? 



Materials Required: Copies of Maria's Story for each participant 
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MARIA'S STORY 



MARIA CAME TO THE U.S. FROM PUERTO RICO WHEN SHE WAS 16. SHE CAME WITH HER 
MOTHER AND FATHER AND FIVE BROTHERS AND SISTERS. THEY WORKED IN THE FIELDS 
IN PUERTO RICO. THEY WANTED A BETTER LIFE IN THE U.S. 

MARIA WENT TO HIGH SCHOOL BUT SHE DIDNT SPEAK ENGLISH VERY WELL HER 
TEACHERS TOLD HER SHE WAS SMART BUT IT WAS HARD TO KEEP UP. WHEN SHE WAS 
LITTLE MARIA HAD BEEN IN THE HOSPITAL WHILE SHE WAS THERE SHE MET MANY 
NURSES. SHE DREAMED THAT SOMEDAY SHE COULD BE A NURSE. SHE TALKED TO HER 
TEACHER ABOUT HER DREAM. HER TEACHER TRIED TO HELP HER READ ABOUT NURSING. 

THEN A PROBLEM CAME UP. MARIA'S FATHER LOST HIS JOB. SINCE K'ARIA SPOKE 
ENGLISH BETTER THAN ANYONE ELSE IN HER FAMILY, SHE HAD TO HELP HER FATHER FIND 
A NEW JOB. SHE GOT MORE AND MORE BEHIND IN SCHOOL FINALLY SHE DROPPED OUT. 
SOON AFTER THAT MARIA MARRIED JOSE. MARIA GOT A JOB AT A CLOTHES STORE. BUT 
PROMISED HERSELF THAT SOMEDAY SHE WOULD GO BACK TO SCHOOL 

MARIA AND JOSE HAD TWO KIDS. THEY WANTED THEIR KIDS TO HAVE A BETTER LIFE 
THAN THEY DIO. THEY WANTED TO MOVE TO A DIFFERENT NEIGHBORHOOD. THEY WANTED 
TO HELP THE KIDS GROW UP RIGHT. THEY WANTED THEM TO SPEAK ENGLISH AND TO DO 
WELL IN SCHOOL BUT TO GET THOSE THINGS MARIA AND JOSE WORKED LONG HOURS. 
MARIA GOT OFFERED A BETTER JOB WITH MORE PAY BUT IT WAS TOO FAR AWAY AND IT 
TOOK TOO LONG TO GET THERE ON THE BUS. 

FINALLY. MARIA DECIDED THAT EVEN IF IT WAS HARD. SHE WAS GOING TO DO SOMETHING 
FOR HERSELF AND HER FAMILY. SHE WAS GOING TO GO BACK TO SCHOOL SHE GOT HER 
NAME ON THE WAITING LIST. SIX MONTHS LATER SHE STARTED AT AN ADULT SCHOOL. 

WHAT DO YOU THINK MARIA'S GOALS COULD BE? 
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Individualized Activity 
Vim: 30 mtn. 

2.3 Using the Individual Goals List 



Purpose 



Our project is grateful for the idea of using a goals list, which was borrowed from one d eloped as part of the 
Adult Literacy Evaluation Project, a Joint research project between the Center for Literacy in Phladolphla and the 
University of Pennsylvania. In our project we adapted the checklist to tit curriculum toptes we w& able to offer 
students, leaving an "Other" category for goals we might have missed. After ntudents complete the checklist with 
the help of their teachers, they meet with them again for individual conferences during which they use the goals 
information to ffll out learning contracts (Module 2.4). 



Research Notes 



In C- 



Steps 



Stage 1: Review Screening Information 

1 . Bef'ire meeting with the students, get to know more about them by reviewing information collected from 
screening interviews, tests and writing samples. Review the witting folders and other files of returning 
students. 

2. Locate a quiet and private place to complete the Goals List. Allow about 20-30 minutes for each 
interview. 

3. Make sure you have blank copies of the Goals List. (And - the Learning Contract if you are doing both 
at the same time.) 



Stage 2: Getting Started 

1 . Greet the student and spend a few minutes chatting. 

2. Make sure the student sits next to you so you can both see the checklist. Even if the student can't read 
what is written, convey the message that completing the checklist is a shared, joint activity. Tell the student 
you'll both be using the checklist to plan future activities. 
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Stage 3: Completing Part I 



1 . Ask the student to tell in his or her own words the reason for coming to school now. Ask if there are 
any reasons the person didn't want to share with the group, but which the teacher should know. Some 
students may be very specific about their goals; others may just say they "want to be able to read and write 
better in general." Accept any answers the student gives, without prompting at this point. 



Stage 4: Completing Part II 

1 . Explain to the student that you are going to read a list of things people who come to literacy classes 
typically can do or want to be able to do. Tell the student to let you know if this is something they already 
can do, something they want to do or something they have no interest in. Write a word or two after each 
item to indicate the student's response. Give students encouragement for the things they already can do. 



Stage 5: Completing Part III and IV 

1. Sometimes reading the list of alternative responses will help students remember a more specific goal 
they have. Ask if the student can think of other things they can do or other interests that have not been 
mentioned. List them under Part III. 

2. Ask the student to think aoout all the goals that have been mentioned. Which ones are most important 
right now? Ask them to identify the 2 or 3 most important reading goals and 2 or 3 priority writing goals. 
Circle these goals on the checklist or write them under Part IV. If the goal is a long term one, such as 
getting a GED, briefly discuss the fact that there may be many short-term goals that will have to be met 
before the long-term one is achieved. At this point you may want to make some preliminary suggestions. 



Stage 6: Finishing Up 

1 . Repeat back to the student a summary of what you understand to be his or her most important goals. 
Ask the student to clarify if you have misunderstood anything. 

2. Review the reading and writing skills the student already has. Point out that they already know a good 
deal about reading and writing, and that the program will build on that prior knowledge. 

3. At this point you may want to begin the Learning Contract or set a time to do so. 



Materials Required: Previous student records, blank copies of the Goals List. 
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GOALS LIST 



Name: Date: Interviewer: 



Part I: In your own word*, can you tall ma your raaaona for coming to school now? 



Part II: Hara ara soma goala othar atudanta in this program hava mantionad. Tall ma if this is 
somathing you alraady can do, aomathing you would lika to do, or aomathing you raally have 
no interest in. (Writs YES or NO and/or Comments after each item.) 

Personal 

Read write your name and address 

Read signs (which ones): 

Read labels/instructions 

Read/write notes to/from family 

Read atri write shopping lists 

Read a calendar bus schedules, ~V guides 

Use a phone book 

Read menus or recipes 

Read bills 

Write checks 

Read maps 

Read information related to health 
Fill out forms 

Read/write personal letters 

Read the newspaper (which sections): 

Read magazines (which ones) 

Use a dictionary 

Improve i .ndwriting 
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Children 

Read to your chHdren/grandchldren 
Ages: 

Help chldren with homework 
Read/write notes from school 
Take part in schoH stated meetings and events 

Personal - Books and Writing 

Read books for enjoyment (what kind - adventure, mystery, romance, historical, books about 
people): 



Read books to get information (what kind - personal research, current events, jobs, children, 
health, religious, hobbies, entertainment): 



W.it * for yourself (what kinds - journal or diary, experiences you've had, advice for others, your 
opinions, reports about something youVe read, your life story or autobiography, other stories, 
poems, words to songs): 



Work 

Fill out a job application 

Use reading to find out about jobs 

Use reading to learn to do your job better or open a business 

Read and write notes from and to co-workers 

Read or write work reports, logs, announcements 

Fill out order forms/lists 

Participate in work-related meetings; take notes. 
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Community 

Register to vote 
Apply for citizenship 
Read leases/contracts 
Apply for a library card 
Take the driving test 

Participate in community meetings/clubs/religious meetings 
Join a group to work on a problem 
Publish a newsletter or other writing 

Education 

Attend a job training program 

Attend classes to learn something new (hobbies, self-improvement) 
Pass a work-related test 
Get a GEO 

Part III: Can you think of any other goals you have which we have not mentioned? 



Part IV: Of all the goals we have mentioned, name two or three which are most important to you right 
now. 



_ 
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Dave's Learning Contract 



IIAHNIM. <ONIKACT 



1 WHATf 


HOW? 


1 h£adin<; 






a. u>e.«.W- - >\. -teto»A . 


1 personal 

I GOALS 


our ii\e . Ao • a *»« eK s; 


1 COMPUTER 




1 a^t 




Icontract ending datejl[jIL 

I n,„ e . u:iv ««e aMfer *> •>« «~ ^ hen =- 



LEARNER'S NAME TEACHER'S »a|I 1 I 
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Individualized Activity 
Time: 15 - 30 mto. 



2.4 Using the Learning Contract 



Purpose 



A learning contract Is an agreemeru between a teacher or tutor and the student Together they decide what the 
student wtt work on , how he or she wi go about achieving this object, and how fr^ 
tj met the objectives. The learning cattract is a negotiation between the student, who has needs, and the 
tf ;her, who has knowledge the student may not have aboui how to achieve the goal. We generally write learning 
c /rcts which wM take about four to six wjeks to complete. At the end of that time we meet with the student 
again, discuss whether or not the goal has been met and renegotiate a new contract. 



Research Notes 



Steps 



Stages 1: Getting Ready 

1. Find a quis* space and set aside about 10-20 minutes to finish the contract. (First contracts usually take less 
time to fill out if they are done at the same time as the goals checklist.) 

2. Decide on how long you and the student will work on the learning contract. In our program, a learning contract 
is re-evaluated about once a month. This gives people a chance to be fairly specific in their goals and to achieve 
a sense of accomplishment. However, we often have time constraints that make it necessary to hold contract 
meetings less frequently. 

3. Quickly review the individual's goals list 



Stage 2: Completing the In rview 

1. Make sure you sit next to the student with the contract between the two of you. Let the student know that you 
both will get a copy of the learning contract. Explain what the contract is and why you are doing it. 

2. Look back at the goals checklist you and the student filled out. Rbview with him or her the most important 
goals listed. Ask the student which ones are most important. 
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3. Decide on one or two goals for each category on the contract: reading, writing and functional goals. (In our 
case, we also ask students if they want to complete computer-related goals.) Steer the student toward specific, 
tangible goals. In our programs we try to have the following: 

Reading Goals: For beginners these would Involve reading with a tutor or reading books 
on tape. For more advanced students this might involve sustained silent reading in class 
or at home, of fiction or non-fiction. For both categories of students, talking about books 
in small groups might be a goal. 

Writing Goals: Writing goals for us means writing whole pieces of text, whether in writing 
workshops or as part of a language experience activity with a tutor. Writing skills activities 
are c awn from the student-written texts. 

Perianal Goals: These are often fur* lional goals such as learning to write checks, learning 
to fill out applications or studying for the driver's test. Personal goals could also involve 
working on a collective group activity. 



4. Write each goal you decide on together in the left column under WHAT. 



5, Now take one goal at a time. Think together about what the student will do to accomplish the goal. How much 
time is available? Does the student have any time to work on the goal outside of class? Who can help? Does the 
task need to be broken down into parts? Be as specific as possible. For example, a student might set a goal of 
writing and sending one letter to a friend. This would involve learning the parts of a letter, writing a first draft, 
revising it, editing the letter for spelling, punctuation, etc., and making a final copy to send. In order to improve the 
student's writing skills, the learning contract might also suggest that he attend group minWessons on writing and 
spelling. His teacher might agree to match him with a tutor to help him with the letter-writing one day a week. 



6. Discuss with the student how you w8l know if the goal is accomplished. Will the finished letter be mailed? Will 
the student give oral or written reports of the books he or she has read? Will the teacher "quiz" the student on 
map reading skills by a certain date? If so, write the date on the contract. 



7 Sign the contract. Make sure both the student and the teacher or tutor have a copy. 



Stage 5: Planning a Follow-Up Meeting 

1 Agree on a time the student and teacher will meet again to discuss whether the goals have been met and to 
plan a new learning contract. At the follow-up meeting, ask questions such as: 

Did you meet your goal? 
How do you know? 
What did you learn? 

Do you need to do more work in this area? What? 
How will you use this knowledge outside of class? 
What do you want to do next? 



Extra Materials Required: The student's goals list and a blank learning contract 
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1 PARNINft CONTRACT 
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WHAT? 


HOW? 




READING 






WRITING 






PERSONAL GOALS 






COMPUTER 






CONTRACT ENDING DATE: 






COMMENTS 








o 


LEARNER'S NAME TEACHER'S NAME 


DATE 
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Group Activity 
Time: 1 hr. 



23 Group Assessment 



Purpose 



We feel it's important to assess how the group is doing at various times during the semester. Assessing the 
strengths and the problems that need to be solved can create a structure through which students can have input 
into planning and will give the teacher ideas about where to go next. This activity suggests a process for doing 
group assessments and gives a sample of some of the questions we have asked during group assessments in our 
program. 



Note: This is an informal assessment process which helps groups plan future activities. It can be done mid- 
way through a program as well as at the end. The program may do other kinds of diagnostic or evaluative 
testing, as well. 

1. Tell the group ahead of tine that thay will be evaluating the project so they can be thinking about what they 
want to say. 

2. Remember together themes that have been discussed, topics of mini-lessons, and other group and special 
events that have taken place. Ask students to describe (and celebrate) their most important achievements. 



3. Use the questionnaire following this lesson (or another one designed for the group) to evaluate your activities. 
Use a brainstorm technique to elicit as many responses as possible to questions 1-8. Write them on newsprint. 
You may want to have someone act as a scribe to write down the main points so the group can refer to them 
later. 



4. Discuss together ways to make improvements in the program a reality. 



Research .Votes 




Steps 
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READING AND WRITING EVALUATION 

1 . What do you see as your most important accomplishments this time? 



2. What, specifically, have you learned about reaH'-v, arx j writing that you didn't know before? Has your 
view of reading and writing changed? 



3. How heve you used reading in new ways? What kinds of things are you reading now? 



4. How have you used writing in new ways? What kinds of things are you writing now? 



5. Which Icinds of activities do you feel you benefited from the most: 

- working in groups to discuss something or solve a problem 

- working in groups on mini-lessons 

- working with one other student 

- working with a teacher/tutor 

- working on the computer 

- publishing our writing 

- having a chance to read or write by yourself 

- other 



6. Which topics or skills activities were most helpful? 



7. What things got in the way of learning or of coming to class? 



8. What would you like to do next time? 
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Group Activity 
Time: 1 hr. 



3.1 Your Reading History 



Purpose 



Everyone has a picture in their heads of what learning to read is all about. Often these pictures are shaped by how 
a person was taught to read as a child. This exercise asks participants to remember how they were taught to read. 
Then, they examine how this has shaped what they think reading is today. This helps to set the stage for students 
to learn about more recent findings related to how people really do learn to read, and for the next activity, which 
describes what good readers do. 



Research Notes 




Steps 



Part A: Hemembering 

1. Most people have trouble remembering as far back as the time they were first learning to read This exercise 
helps participants peachers, students and volunteers) search their memories and visualize what school was like 
for them. First make sure everyone is relaxed. Let people know they won't be remembering out loud, only 
rememosring silently to themselves. First, have them remember where they lived when they first went to school 
and 10 lived with them: parents, aunts, brothers, cousins. Have them think about where the school was and what 
the. tirst classrooms were like. Then, have the learners think silently as you ask the following questions make sure 
to pause briefly after each. 



How were you taught how to read? 

What kinds of books did yon have? Readers? Workbooks? Books for fun? 
What kind of writing did you do? 

Ifyo^ stayed in school longer, how were you taught to read during your later years of school? 

What was the worst thing about not being able to read in school' 

How did you cope with reading problems? 

What did you like the most about school? What were you best at? 

L After the silent activity give people a chance to reflect on what they remembered If they choose, they can talk 
in pairs or as a group. Or, they can go straight into writing about what they remember or dictating it for a 
language experience. 
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Part B: What it Reading? 



1 Everyone has some kind of picture in their head of what reading is. Ask members of the group to name what 
they think reading is. Go over a list of some ways people can see reading. Do people agree or disagree with these 
statements? 



Reading is sounding out letters to make words. You have to learn all the sounds of the letters and 
how to pronounce them before you can read. 

It's best to read words slowly, one at a time. 

You have to know every word you are reading or you shouldn't go on. 

It doesn't matter whether what you read makes sense to you or not as long as you can pronounce 
the words. 

You need to do skills exercises in workbooks before you will be ready to read whole books. 
It's important to learn a lot of rules that will help you read and write better. 
If you guess at the word, and guess it right, you're really "cheating/ 
You really can't practice reading without a teacher. 

When you come to a word you don't know, the best thing to do is look it up in the dictionary. 
If you get to something hard to read, the best thing to do is slow down. 



2 Formulate your own personal definition of reading. Discuss what you believe, and how it influences the way you 
teach reading If you have more than one teacher participating, you may want to discuss ways each of you 
teaches readinq differently, 



3 Explain to the group that we will be looking more at how people learn to read and what good readers do in 
future lessons. 
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PRINCIPLES OF THE READING PROCESS 

in their work with chfldren, Yalta and Kenneth Goodman have developed some key principles related to the 
reading process which may also be relevant to work with adults: 

1 . Meaning Is constructed during listening and reading. The reader builds meaning drawing on prior 
learning and experience while interacting with the text 

2. Reading Is a process of prediction, selection, confirmation and self-corrections. Effective reading 
produces coherent meaning. Efficient reading uses the least amount of energy and input necessary. 

3. Three systems interact in language: grapbophonlc. syntactic, and semantic. These cannot 
usefully be separated for Instruction without creating non-linguistic abstractions and nonsense. 

4. Comprehension of meaning is always the goal of reading and listening. 

5. Expression of meaning is always the goal of writhg and speaking. 

6. What the reader/listener understands beforehand strongly influences what is comprehended 
during reading/listening. 

7. Learning in school and out of school are not different School programs must expand on existing 
learning and utilize intrinsic motivations. This means learning must be functional, it means literacy is 
an extension of natural language learning. 

8. Development of function precedes and motivates development of form. 

9. Language development builds expression and comprehension strategies during functional, 
meaningful and relevant language use. This means, among other things, that (a) there is no 
sequence in which "skills" develop and (b) there Is no hierarchy of language sklls. 

1 0. Children develop abilities in response to personal-social needs. Therefore, they've already made 
strong beginnings in developing literacy before the have any contact with schools. 

1 1 . There is no one-to-one correspondence between teaching and learning. The teacher motivates, 
arranges the environment, monitors development, provides relevant appropriate materials, and 
provides timely experiences to facilitate learning. Ultimately, it is the learner's decision to extract what 
is most meaningful to be learned from the environment. 
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12. Though the taacher may monitor the development of strategies, learners need to focus on 
communication of meaning. That means there is a double agenda in the classroom: the learners 
focus on use. the teachers focus on use and development. 



1 3. Risk-taking is a necessary part of all language learning. Developing readers must be encouraged 
to predict and guess as they move toward meaning. An atmosphere must be created in which 
mistakes are seen as a necessary part of development. 



Principles of Instructional Materials: 



14. Materials to be read in school must, from the very beginning, have all the characteristics of real 
functional language. They must be whole texts that are meaningful and relevant. 



15. Fragmented exercises which turn real language into abstract bits and pieces have no place in 
this program. 



16. Materials wlii be hard or easy in relationship to how predictable they are. 



17. During Instruction! attention must shift away from words and toward a comprehension of 
meaning. 



O 
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Group Activity 
Time: 1 hr. 



3.2 What Good Readers Do 



Purpose 



Reading the research about what good readers do. one Is often surprissd how different these practices are from 
commonly held assumptions about reading. For example, mos. people might think one reads better if one reads 
more slowly. In fact, good readers often read fast and stfp over words. This activity asks participants to talk 
about what they think good readers do and contrast k ♦*» recent research findings. It prepares the learners to read 
for meaning and to realize that predicting, guessing and using context cues aren't "cheating." 



Research Notes 




Steps 

Part A: Giving Your Opinion 

Ask participants to brainstorm what they think good readers do. You may want to use these ques ons which are 
part of the Burke Reading Interview (Modified for Older Readers) 4 

1. When you are reaving and you come to something you don't know, what do you do? Do you 
ever do anything else? 

2. Who is a good reader you know? 

3. What makes a good reader? 



4. 



Do you think 



(the reader mentioned above) ever comes to something he 



or she doesn't know when reading? 



5. 



6. 



7 



Wnen ______ comes t0 something he or she doesn't know, what do you think he or 

she does about it? 

// you know that someone is having difficulty reading, how would you help that person? 
What would a teacher do to help that person? 
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PartB: MinMecture 



1. Prepare a short mini-lecture that gives an overviewof the research about what proficient readers do The 
information on the next few pages, written in ordinary language, may help. Use what you know about participants' 
pnor knowledge and backgrounds to gauge how little or how much to cover. 

2. After you have described some of the things research has shown, a*h for comments from the group How 
does this compare to the information collected in the brainstorm earlier? Were there any things that surprised 



To assume that reading means 'getting" words, assumes that words have constant 
meanings. Students might enjoy this exercise, first developed by Mary Trabasco. 5 She 
shows how words like Mury, lamb, had and little derive meaning from the clauses that follow 
them. 

1) Mary had a little lamb. Its fleece was white as snow. 

2) Mary had a little lamb. She spilled mint jelly on her dress. 

3) Mary had a little lamb. It was such a difficult delivery the vet needed a 
drink. 
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WHAT RESEARCH SAYS GOOD READERS DO 



Researchers and teachers in education are continually trying to find new and better ways to teach reading. 
To find out what Is going on in the brain when people read and how they leam how to read, researchers 
have studied what good or effective readers do. 6 



Good readers: 

READ FOR A PURPOSE 

They read to get meaning. People read to learn. You read to know something about the 
wo«d, whether you're reading a phone number in a phone book, a doctor's prescription, 
a romance story or a street sign. 



They create meaning. Meaning is created both by the writer and by you, the reader, when 
you bring what you already know to what you read. Think of a simple word — "house." 
The writer probably had something in mind when he or she wrote the word house. But 
each person who reads the word h * .gs his or her own picture of what that word means, 
based on prior knowledge and experience with "houses." They are using what they know 
about the world to interpret the word. 



They ask and answer questions. People read because they want to know something. 
They have a question. As they read they ask questions, such as: 



What does this mean? 
Why is the author saying this? 
What can I learn? 

Do I agree? 
Do I disagree? 



DONT READ EVERY WORD 

Good readers read only what they need to answer their questions. You don't have to 
read the whole phone book when you are lookinp for just one number. You orly need to 
read to get the information you need. Goo^ read > skip over words a lot, it's not 
"cheating," it'r reading efficiently. 



Good readers skim. They look quickly through a piece to get a rougl idea of what it is 
about. If they pick up a book on auto mechanics, for example, they mic ht skim the book 
by looking at the cover, reading the title and flipping through the page.' to see if it is the 
one they want to buy. They may skim the front page of the newspaper just to see if 
anything important happened that day 
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Good readers scan. If they are looking for a certain piece of information, how to fix the 
brakes, for example, good readers may ignore everything else in the book but the section 
on the brakes. They'll jump over tne parts that aren't necessary. If they are looking for a 
sale on roasting chickens at the grocery, they'll scan the store flyer with their eyes until they 
see a picture of a chicken, or the word chicken and then zero in on that section. 



Good readers speed up and slow down. Depending on their purpose, good readers will 
slow down or speed up white reading. If they are reading something they know about they 
may be able to speed up. If they're reading for fun or iust for themselves there may be no 
reason to get every word. They can leave out some w ^ and still get the meaning. In fact, 
that's sometimes a good way to deal with words tl on't know. On the other hand if 
they're reading to study and memorize something - let's say the driver's test manual - they 
may need to read very slowly and read the same words over and over again and look up 
the words they don't know. 



Good readers skip words. Try to make sense of the following paragraph. Could you get 
the meaning without all the words? You don't really need to read every word to understand 
what you read. You can allow your eyes to just pass over them and concentrate on the 
words that carry the message. 



Tina climbed stairs her apartment. She took out keys and opened 

door. 7 



Good readers focus on ideas not words. Beginning readers have to read slowly. They 
have to stop their eyes and focus on every word. Like this: 



Tina was cold and tired. 

It took over an hour 

to get home on the bus. 



Beginning adult readers often complain that by the time they have gotten the word they 
have lost the idea of what they are reading. As they get more efficient they will be able to 
read In idea phrases. Their eyes will be able t~ take in a few words at a time They read 
for the ideas, not the words. 



Tina climbed 
the ste.irs 
to her apc.rtmenl 
She took out 

her key 
and opened 

the door. 
She was cold 
and tired. 
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MAKE GUESSES OR PREDICTI <S 

Good reader* guess. Good readers aro always guessing. When they decide on a purpose 
for reading a certain book or article, they have predicted or guessed what will be h. the 
book They read the book to confirm their predictions. If they come to words they don t 
understand, they often use what is already known about the topic to guess what the word 
might be. Sometimes they can use the meaning of the words around the unknown word to 
confirm their prediction. If they still can't get the word they have to try predicting again using 
a different strategy. As a last resort, they may try breaking the word down into parts or 
sounding out individual letters. 



If they gues* wrong they try ag*in. Good readers know there is more than one way > 
figure oui w!iat a word means. Making mistakes and trying again is a good way to get 
better at guessing. Good readers use what they already know to make informed guesses 
and take risks to fill in the rest 



READ TO UNDERSTAND 

You can't read what you don't understand. Where does the meaning for what you read 
come from? Does it come from the words themselves? In fact, without any meaning 
attached to a word, it doesn't make sense. Take for example the word felony. If you know 
what this word means can you read It? You may be able to sound the word out, but 
without understanding its meaning the word is just nonsense. Althougn it's possible to 
recite a lot of words without understanding what they mean - "barking at print - many 
people question whether this can be called reading. 

We create and recreate the world through reading. e We never stop learning about the 
world. Reading depends on our knowledge of the world and helps us develop new ways 
to see the world and to live in it. 
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Group Introduction to Reading 
Strategies « Time: 30 min. 

3.3 Strategies for Reading 



Purpose 



Reading strategy lessons, popularized by researchers such as Yetta and Kenneth Goodman, increase students* 
awareness of the language and thought cues available to them while they read. Reading strategy lessons help 
readers focus on ways to more effectively process what they read. They also help readers to strengthen the 
strategies they already use. This group activity introduces students to the concept of reading strategies. Along with 
the activity are brief descriptions of other strategy lesson ideas which can be used as needed with individuals or 
groups of students. 



Research Notes 



Steps 

Part A: A Group Introduction to Strategy Lessons 



1. Write the word STRATEGY so everyone can see it. Come up with a description of the word which is 
appropriate for your group. For example] you may describe strategies as clues people use to help them figure out 
the meaning of words they don't know. Try to brainstorm as many strategies as you can, such as: 

• using what you know about the topic 

• using illustrations, titles, photos 

• using what you have already read to guess what comes next 

• using the words around a word you don't know to make guesses 

• sounding out the word 



2. Explain to the group that good readers rely on a many different strategies. When one doesn't work they try 
another. Part of becoming a better reader is learning to use more strategies mce effectively. Explain that this will 
just be an introduction to sirategbs; most of work with reading stiategles will be done later in reading conferences 
."ith individuals or small groups of people who all have similar needs. 
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Part B: A Srmple Lesson 

1. Chose one of the strategy lessons from among those on the following pages. 

2. Find a piece of text that is (a) appropriate for the strategy lesson; (b) at a level of difficulty witMn reach of 
students; (c) a topic interesting to the group of students. 

3. Follow the instructions described by the strategy lesson. 

4. Be sure to save time for the group to process the activity. Ask them: 

What kind of 'clue' did you learn about in this strategy lesson? 
Did you use any other strategies too? 

How can you keep on using this strategy when you read on your own? 
Do you have any more questions about sbategies? 
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STRATEGY LESSON IDEAS 



Below are a few ideas for strategy lessons which have been borrowed from those developed by several 
reading teachers. Consult the References at the end of this section to find out where to £0 to learn more. 
For each strategy lesson, the teacher needs to select a sample reading. The reading should use language 
similar to the kind of language students use, be related to their experiences and be predictable. 



Context Clues 11 

This lesson relies on students' use of grammatical 
and meaning clues. Ask students to look at the 
story. Some of the words have been left out Ask 
them: What could go In the Wank spots? Why do 
you think so? Did some people guess different 
ones than others? If you substitute the word for 
one that means almost the same thing, does it 
affect the meaning? How did you decide on your 
guess? 



Tina knew she could get car. She 

saving for one already. But it 
wasn't easy get a //cense. You had 

to a written test Tina wasn't sura 

could do it. She afraid to 

try. 



Using Context to Develop Meaning 12 

Choose a story, like the one below, that contains 
an unknown word/concept. Write the story on 
the blackboard (or overhead projector). Cover 
the sentences so you can reveal one sentence at 
a time. Tell participants they i-a be reading a 
story they know nothing about There Is goi' 3 to 
be an unknown word in the story. Reveal tne first 
sentence. Then, ask students to write down what 
they guess the word will be about. Uncover the 
second sentence. Ask if anyone would like to 
revise their prediction. Cross out predictions that 
no longer make sense. Continue uncovering 



sentences one at a time and revising predictions 
until the whole story can be read. Discuss the 
process of guessing the meaning of the word. 
When were you sure you knew what the word 
meant? Can you now guess various ways this 
word might be pronounced? 



Tina rode the elevator up to her 
apartment. It had taken over an hour to 
get *ome. Ted flitter was late as usual. 
That had slowed them down to Warp 7 
speed. The flitter had also been crowded 
today, filled with immigrants from the 
planet Heron. But, at least, she thought, 
the space transporter is better than the 
old buses of her grandmother's day. 



Survey Technique 13 

Pick a book with a title, subtitles or chapter 
headings, pictures and other visual clues. Ask 
students to skim the book. Ask them: What do 
you know about th* book by skimming the 
cover? By reading the title? What do you 
already know about this topic? Now read the 
title of each chapter and look at the pictures. 
What more do you now know? Read the first 
paragraph. Read the last paragraph. How 
much more can you predict about this book? 
In one or two sentences teil what the book is 
about. Do you think you want to continue 
reading this book? Why or why not? 
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Scanning 

Distribute copies of a local discount store flyer or 
other kinds of advertising. Ask people to look for 
just one Hem, e.g., to see if automatic coffee 
makers a. 3 on sale. After everyone has found the 
item, ask them to describe the process they went 
through. Did they rejd every word in the flyer? 
If not, how did t*>ey find the coffeemakers? Once 
they found the coffeemakers, what d'd they read 
first? The price? The brand name? Ask people 
how they could use scanning tog' other kinds of 
information, such as in reading te newspaper, 
looking at a TV guide, or reviewing a work order. 



Predictable Titles 14 

Choose an article, such as a newspaper article, 
with predictable titles. Cut the title off the article. 
Have students predict a title for the article, using 
photographs, subtitles or other clues to help. 
Then have people read the story. Did their title 
predict what was in the article? A variation of this 
activity is give half the participants articles with no 
titles. Give each of the remaining participants a 
title that goes with one of the stories. Ask people 
to match the titles with the stories. 



Group Courage 15 

This lesson emphasizes the social nature of 
reading, and the fact that every individual or 
group creates its own interpretation of the 
author's meaning. Divide the participants into 
small groups. Distribute just one chapter of a 
book to each small group. Each small group will 
read the chapter and then retell it to the rest of 
the group later. After they read the chapter, give 
them time to decide the best way to present it to 
the group. Ask them to predict what might have 
happened before and after their part of the story. 
Once the large group gets back together.ask the 



small groups to guess which of their chapters 
came first. Have that group ruel! their part of 
the story. Then ask the groups to predict which 
chapter came second and retell their part. 
Continue untl all the groups have toW about 
their chapters. Discuss in what ways people 
predfeted correctly and in what ways they had 
to change their predictions as the story 
unfolded. (For this example, try to pick a story 
that has a predict * 9 plot and timing sequen 3.) 



Contextual Redefinition 16 

This strategy lesson helps students to compare 
words in and out of context, to make informed 
guesses and to learn a general decoding 
strategy. Select a few words that are unfamiliar 
to the students. Ask them to read the words. 
Now write the words in sentences. Can the 
students now make guesses about what the 
words mean? Use a dictionary to check the 
meanings. 



Words inside Words 17 

Sometimes if you haven't been able to guess 
the word from the context, you can break the 
word down into parts. For example, by 
breaking the word informed down into 

in , ;orm | ed 

you may be able to guess the word. What did 
you use to make the guesses? How did you 
guess what ed means? Where have you seen 
it before? Develop a list of other words which 
students might be able to read if they were 
broken down. Have students examine the 
smaller words within the larger ones. How did 
they figure out the word? By finding "sight" 
words inside the bigger word? By sounding out 
the letters? By rhyming the word with another 
one they know? 
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Group Introduction to Individualized 
Activities for Beginners - Time: 30 min. 

3.4 First Reading: Using Language Experience 



Purpose 



Students who come to our literacy program with little or no reading skills at all need special assistance. In recent 
years, many adult literacy teachers have begun to use an approach called language Experience In work with very 
beginning readers. This activity hac students dictate a short story which then becomes the context for the 'her 
basic reading activities. Following the activity is a description o* how language experience can be used for js 
word study activities. 



Research Notes 




Steps 

Part A: Steps for Language Experience 19 

1. Ask the student to choose a topic to write about. (See Choosing a Topic in Chapter 4 for some ideas 
about picking a topic ) 

2. Have the student tell you about the topic. If necessary, ask questions to get more details. 

3. Write down the story exactly as the student tells it. Even if she does not use standard English when she 
speaks, it is important that she sees her words written as they were spoken. (An option at this stage is to 
have the student speak her story into the tape recorder for later transcribing by a teacher or by the student 
and the teacher together.) 

4. Read the story back to the student to make sure it is what he or she said Ask the student if there are 
things about the story he or she wants to add or change. 

5. Ask the student to read along or to read some of the words as you read it again. 
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6. Ask the student to read the story to you. If the student gets stuck help him or her with the unknown 
words. 



7. Have the student rewrite the story In his or her own handwriting. Make sure the student identifies each 
word that is written. 



8. Help the student select words to pull out of the story for wore recognition exercises. 



Part B: Using Language Experience for Discussion and Reflection 



1. After you and the student ead something together a language experience story or other reading - 
make sure you first spend some time talking about th content of the story. (Module 3.6 Talking About 
Books might give you s^ ne ideas.) Make sure the story <s clear to ths student. You might discuss such 
things as: 

What happened in story? 
Wno were the main characters? 

Has anything like it ever happened to either the teacher, tutor or student? 
Why did it happen? 



2. Although the language experience approach is prinr * y an activity to develop reading skills, the process 
can easily be used to develop writing activities. Talk with each student about what they want to do with the 
wr ng. Do they want to refine it later, and "publish" it? Will this be one In a series of Interrelated stories? 
Sei .tie next section for ideas on helping students choose topics, on refining and editing their work, and on 
publishing collections of student writing. 



Part C: Word Recognition Activities 



1 . Together, pick some words that the student needs more practice with. It's usually a good idea to practice 
oniy six or seven words at a time. Try to choose the words based on their importance to the student or on 
the ability to use them to teach patterns. The words should be a mixture of the following: 



Phonically regular (words that sound the way they are spelled): 



cat 



get 



ball 



look 



Often there are other words that fit the same spelling patterns so you can help the learner see 
the pattern: 



cat - fat 



get - wet 



sit - pit 



Phonically irregular (words that don't sound the way they are spelled): 



light 



ould 



write 
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- Sometimes there are other words that fit these spelling patterns. It can be helpful for students 
to see that aithough these words are not easy to figure out from their spellings, learning them 
can help when encountering other words with slmBar patterns. 

light - right could • would write - kite 

SigPit word* (words that are phonically irregular and are easiest to learn by sight): 
poison phone quiet 

2. Work with the student to practice the words. Use the techniques on the following pages, or consult other 
resources for teaching word recognition to beginning readers. 20 



DIAGNOSING NEEDS 

Does the beginning student you are working with: 

• see reading as a process of getting meaning from print 

• see writing as a process of communicating meaning 

• know basic "survival" sight words 

• write basic personal information (name, address, age, etc.) 

• know how to use several reading strategies 

• know that written letters stand for sounds 

• know how to use consonant sounds- u and jnding blends and 
digraphs to get the meaning of words 

• make use of knowledge of word patterns, and syllables within the context of 
reading and writing whole words and texts 

• understand the concept of alphabetical order 

• set personal goals for reading and writing and begin to meet them 
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TECHNIQUES FOR WORD STUDY 



Glass Word Analysis Technique 21 

This exercise helps learners to make connections between certain clusters of letters and the soi wds that can 
be associated with them. 

• Follow the steps for the Glass technique that are summarized below: 

1. Start with a word the learner knows the meaning of or can read. Ask the learner to tell you the 
word. 

This is the word - happen. What is the word? (learner says the word) 

2. Point to the letters that go with a particular sound in the word (don't say the letters) and tell the 
student the sound that goes with the letters. 

These letters go with the sound hap. (pointing to 'hap') 
These letters go with the sound pen. (pointing to 'pen ) 

3 Ask the student to point to the letters that go with the particular sound. (The student shouldn't 
say the names of the letters.) 

What letters go with the sound hap? 
What letters go with the sound pen? 14 

4. Point to the group or cluster of letters and ask student to say the sounds that go with them 
again. 

5. Ask the student to read the whcle word. 

6. Ask the student to write the word. 

7. Review again if the student cannot read/write the word. 

8. Go on to next word in the pattern if the student seems to understand the first one. 

9. See lists for word patterns. Don't try to do too many in one session. 

• In Uoing the Word Analysis, be sure to: 

Star\ *vith a word the learner knows the meaning of or can read. 

Start with the whole word and be sure to have the student repeat the whole word. 

Don't separate double consonants (like st in stop) 

Don't cover up parts of the word while taking the learner through the word analysis. Point to the 
cluster of letters within the whole word. 

In clusters ending in e,(like ake in rake and ike in like), don't separate the e f teach the cluster as 
one so'«nd. 
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Modified Glass Techi^ue 



Using simple word patterns and mostly shorter words, start with a word the learn*/ has read in 
a story or used In his or her language experience story; show 'earner that she or he can figure 
out other words that follow the same pattern. 

For example: start with the word dark. Show the learner the d sound, then the sound that goes 
with the letters ark in this word. 

- Write the word baric Explain that the letters ark sound the same in both words. Ask the learner 
to read the word bark. Then say, If this is the word dark, what is this word? - (Show the learner 
the word bark.) 

Try other words in the same pattern (mark, lark, park). 

Another variation is to show the learner a few words in a pattern and then ask him or her to write 
the other word* in the pattern or fill in letters to complete words in the pattern. 

bark dark ark 



Tips For Using Word Patterns 



Start with a word the learner knows the meaning of or can read. 

and 

Show the learner other words ttjat follow the same pattern. Write one word at a time and be sure 
each one is understood, jf nfiedefl, talk about the differences in the beginning consonant sounds. 
Ask the learner to point out whtt is the same and what is different in the words, both in the 
sounds and in the way the words look. 

and band land sand stand 

Word patterns can be useful in helping learnars to see that they can use what they know about 
one word to help them learn other words. 

Sometimes it helps to see that there are patterns in English words, and that tha patterns can help 
us read as v. *>li as spell many words. 

The learner can read the words as you write them or you can ask the learner to complete words 
in the pattern once he or she understands what the pattern Is. 

Don't overdo it or use too many words that are part of a pat:em which is rarely used by the 
learner. 

Word patterns can be reinforced In a number of ways, such as crossword puzzles, word Bingo, 
and card games suc^ as Concentration. 
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Sight Words 



Choose sight words important to the learners. These might be family names, parts of an aduress, 
words from his jobs, or other words of interest to learners. 

You may want to refer students to a basic word list, such as the one below, which cites tne most 
common words found in written English. 



Word Lists 



Give students a copy of the Frye Instant Word List or another list of the most common words found in 
English. They can use it to choose words to study or as an easy-to-use spelling dictionary. 22 



New Instant Word List 

by Edward Frye 23 

The first 10 words make up about 24% of all written material. 
The first 100 words make up about 50%. 



Group 1a 


Group 1b 


Group 1c 


Group 1d 


the 


or 


will 


number 


of 


one 


up 


no 


and 


had 


other 


way 


a 


by 


about 


could 


to 


word 


out 


people 


in 


but 


many 


by 


is 


not 


the 


than 


you 


want 


them 


first 


that 


all 


these 


water 


it 


were 


so 


been 


he 


we 


some 


call 


was 


when 


her 


who 


for 


your 


would 


oil 


on 


can 


make 


now 


are 


said 


like 


find 


as 


there 


him 


long 


with 


use 


into 


down 


his 


an 


time 


day 


they 


each 


has 


did 


I 


which 


look 


get 


at 


she 


two 


come 


be 


do 


more 


made 


this 


their 


go 


part 


have 


If 


see 


over 



Common suffixes: s, ing, ed 
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Flashcards 



- Pick words from reading or writing that the learner needs to practice or wants to learn, 

- Use 3 x 5 or smaller cards. 

- Write the word on a card. Ask learner to read it. Help as needed. 

- Ask learner to find the word in the reading. 

- Ask him or her to copy it on another blank card. 

- *sk the learner to think about how he or she would use the word in a sentence, in Uking. 

- If needed, ask him or her to think of a way to remember the word — an association, or whatever helps, 

- When all the words are on cards (two sets — the one the tutor writes *nd the one the learner writes), 
go over them again. 

- Help the learner to discover any patterns there may be in the words — words that begin with the same 
letter(s), have the same root words or have similar meaning. 

(shop, sharp) (go, goes, going) (sad, unhappy) 

- For many, it helps if they use the words in short sentences. This gives them more ways to remember the 
new words and a chance to practice using them. 

- The learner should have one set of flashcards to take home, and a copy of the language experience piece 
or sentences written during the lesson to read and practice at home. 

- If the learner keeps a word list of words they are working on, remind them to add these to the list. 

- Tutors need to make a note on the lesson log of which words are studied each day. 

- Keep one set of flashcards to use in class to review words next time. 

Language Master 

The language master is a modified tape recorder that can be used to practice word recognition as well as 
pronunciation. Prerecorded cards are available for basic sight word and consonant sound practice. Students 
can also make cards and record them to work on words from their own reading and writing. 

- Write the word to be recorded on a scrap of paper. The learner can then copy the word onto the blank 
language master card (in pencil) above the strip of cassette tape. 

-> The learner may say the word only, or the word used in a phrase, or the word and its spelling, depending 
on the purpose. 

- Review the cards with the learner before they are used for practice. If needed, they can be recorded over 
to correct any mistakes. 

- Onne the cards have been recorded correctly, learners can use them to practice independently. 
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ASSISTED READING 



During the beginning stages of reading, students need to begin to gradueJry app/oxJmate whet good readers 
do A y ,'? eln 0 ^P? 1 ^ Ith ^ »o can read for idasw and get to the meanings beanoraeidL It's a 
9 °^?i^j2 JSf^tT^J 0 < ^ Kx ^r^5 0rtal * ^Kiraty towar tHan r»e persona can lUndfo. uaiog 
material with which the reader has already experienced success. Some methods seem to worit better for 
some groups and Individuals than others. If you try onearrf tdoesnl workafterafewr«orsof Instructton. 
you may want to switch to another, discussing the different assisted reading options avalabie. Below is a 
description of a few kinds of assisted reading. 

ECHO READING 

Echo reading, sometimes known as the 'neurological impress method " exposes readers to accurate, fluid 
reading patterns. After a certain length of tins the correct reading patterns wM, it is hoped, become 
impressed and wit replace previously learned patterns which are less effective. * This method is usuaBv 
associated with a one-to-one learning situation. The reader sits slightly h front of the teacher and both hold 
the book. Both read in unison. The voice of the teacher is directed into the reader's ear at close range At 
first tne teacher reads a little louder and faster than the student Later, as the student gets more experience 
the teacher may lower his or her voice and even lag behind the student If the student stumbles, the teacher 
increases the loudness and slows down. The teacher moves her finger simultaneously along the line of print - 
directly under the word as it is spoken. Once the student is accustomed to this ha/she can begin to take 
over, with the teacher guiding the student's finger at first In this way tho student Is employing yet another 
sensory mode - tactie. as wen as the visual, aural and oral ones. This method is useful for increasino 
reading fluency. wv 

PAIRED READING 

Paired reading involves pairing two students of differing reading abilities to read orally. a Each student in 
the pair reads something that he or she has chosen, at a level of difficulty which is most suited to his or her 
ability. The two should sit beside one another so they can both see what Is being read. After the first 
student reads, he or she should retell the story in his or her own words and comment on the content Then 
the second reader reads his or her piece of writing, retells it and makes comments. The more experienced 
reader in this process, is able to model for the less experienced one their reading strategies and the rhythm 
of reading. By following alone with the more experienced reader, the less experienced reader u also 
exposed to new words and to the way written text sounds. In planning for this activity if s important to match 
the pairs carefully, making sure the more experienced reader is wiling to work with the less experienced 
one and that both feel comfortable with each other. The experienced reader may need some coaching 
about now to be the teacher;" how to make sure that the less experienced reader is valued and respected 
The more experienced reader also needs to he cautionrd not to read for his partner - to prompt or correct- 
uness the partner asks for help 

CHORAL AND REPEATED READING 

As has been mentioned before, many adults have had painful experiences with reading aloud in a orouD 
One way to allow people to have the opportunity to read aloud without the embarrassment of being singled 
out is choral and repeated reading. Students gain more self-confidence as readers when they read along 
with the teacher and others in the group. This method also can help students develop an interest in poetry 
song lyrics, and other expressive writing. The teacher may want to read the piece of writing first so students 
can get awnse of the meaning and the rhythm. It's helpful in the beginning to choose pieces with a distinct 
rhythm. 
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Our Learning Center 



1U>OM A£M | 



U9tTtt 

in/ ^errne^ 




O <3 



o 



w — 1^- SLAOL 



a* 



D 



CT3 



3 



Pot ^eCPtk^r 




Generally, when people in our program first arrive, after signing in, they head fa. the coffee pots. After 
they sit and talk for a while, they begin some kind of sustained reading. If they can read alone they choose 
a book and go to the reading corner wnere they won t be interrupted If they need help reading they either 
work with a tutor or teacher or read along with a tape. We vy to create an environment where written 
language is everywhere - in books and student generated materials, on bulletin boards where student writing 
and announcements are shared, on sign-in sheets, book l^sts, labels for storage and instructions on 
computers and other equipment. 
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Group Introduction to Individualized 
Activity - Time: 30 min utes 

3.5 Sustained Silent Reading 



Purpose 



We expect students to read silently at home, but we often never give them a chance to practice silent reading at 
the adult learning center. We have found the establishment of a daiy sustained silent reading ritual to be one of 
the most fruitful practices we have tried. Often people first begin to take books home to read wher they "have 
to ind out what happens" in a story they start during our sustained slent reading time. Gradually people begin to 
realize they are selecting more difficult books, reading them with greater ease, and enjoving it. This group activity 
introduces the process. 



Research Notes 



Steps 



1. Before beginning sustained silent reading, plan a short orientation where you can explain the "rules," such as 
those listed below, which were developed by McCraken. 29 

A. Each student must read silently, in our program, we only ask those whom wa know can read 
silently to engage in this activity. Others use this time for assisted reading on a one-to-one basis 
with a tutor. 

B. The teacher reads. Some students may rarely have seen an adult reading for a sustained period 
of t ; The teacher permits no interruptions of the reading and ideally selects reading for 
pleasure rather than reading reports or class records. Teacher modeling is an essential part, 
especially in the beginning. 

C Each student selects a single book (or magazine or newspaper). We encourage students to 
stick with one book; we help students select books that are not too difficult and that reflect tht 
interests. 

D. A timer is used. McCraken suggests using an alarm clock or timer in a place where it cannot 
be "watched." When the alarm rings the sustained readinn time is finished. We have found that 
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most people can quickly build up to 20 minutes or a half hour and, in fact, don't want to stop 
when the frne is up. 



E. Than are no reports or records kept McCraken emphasizes that students should know they 
wil not be "tested" on the information they read in order to encourage reading fur pleasure. 
Whle we do not test" our students, we do ask them to keep a log of the rooks they read. If 
they choose, they can talk or write about the books. 

F. Begin with whole classes or larger groups of students. McCraken has noticed that the larger 
the group, the easier ft is to begin, since the size of the group may inhibit people from getting 
into conversations or asking for help. 

2 After explaining the rules, help each person to choose a book. During this first day keep the reading time 
shorter, perhaps beginning with a 10 minute sustained reading time. 

3. After the habit of sustained reading has been established, usually after a couple of weeks, you may want to 
engage students in various kinds of activate* that allow them to talk about the books they are reading and reflect 
on the ideas they have read. The next module provides some suggestions for talking about books. 
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Group Introduction to Reading 
Circles - Time: 45 minutes 



3.6 Talking About Books 



Purpose 

This activity provides a short introduction to the notion of a reading conference. Reading conferences are means 
by which readers can talk about what they have read, reflect on its meaning for them, and then refine and clarify 
their reading strategies and behaviors There is no set prescription for reading conferences. They have a variety 
of purposes Conferences car, take place individually, in pairs, or groups. Listed after this activity description are 
some suggestions for involving groups in talking about the books they have read and some suggestions for finding 
books written by adult literacy learners. 



Research Notes 



Steps 

Introduction to Reading Conferences 

1. Explain to students the purpose of the reading conference and talk about different ways conferences can 
happen: between students, with a teacher, in large or small groups. Talk a little about the importance of talking 
about books. 

2. Have students brainstorm some general questions that they might ask each other about the books which they 
have read. (Below are some examples developed by F. Reynolds): 31 

Questions About the Book in General 

Wttat was the story about? 
What were the problems (conflicts) In the story? 
Why were they problems (conflicts)? 
Has anything like this ever happened to you? 

What was your opinion of the book? 
Do you have any opinions about the topic r 
What were the qualities of the book that made it good? 
How could you have made the book better? 
Was there anything you didn't understand? 
If you cculd meet the author, what would you talk about or what advic* could you give? 
Can you compare this book to another book or article you have read? 
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3. Read a short sample piece of writing together; then try some of the following: 



a. Ask the student to try to summarize the main ideas of the book in one sentence. 

b. Have students practice asking each other some of the questions about books they brainstormed 
earlier. 

c. Pick out one word or a few words to talk about - you may talk about the meaning of the word, 
look it up in dictionary, discuss words with similar spelling patterns, etc. 

d. If appropriate, discuss other activities the group could work on, based on the topic of the 
reading. For example: they might viite a pamphlet about diabetes after reading about the 
problem in a book; they might write short stories after reading a children's book, or they might 
write letters to government offices after reading about a local community issue. 
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STRATEGIES FOR TALKING ABOUT BOOKS 



Written Response/Reactions 32 

Have students think of a phrase or wo» 1 
that describes their reactions to a book cm 
article they have read. They can react to 
any part of the reading - the topic, the 
characters, one event, etc. They put this 
word in the center of a circle on their 
paper. ~ jdents then try to write down 
other words or phrases that are 
connected to the word in the center, 
making as many free associations as 
quickfy as possible. Students can either 
talk about their associations or write a 
short vignette about them. 



Active Reading 

Active reading is looking for answers by 
reading. It is based on the assumption 
that you understand more of what you 
read when you think about the questions 
you want answered by the reading, 
before beginning to read. Before reading 
a book together have students think 
about these questions: 

A What is the book (or article) about as 
a whole? 

B. What is being said in detail and how? 
What are the author's main points? 

C. Does the book ring true in whole or 
part with your own experience? 

0. What is the importance of the topic to 
you? 



Re-Quest: Reciprocal Questioning 34 

This technique encourages students to 
question as they read and to share their 
understanding with others- If possible, 
students should be involved in choosing 
the topics at J the text for this activity. 
Ask students to read the first paragraph 
silently; tell them they will be asking each 
other questions about what they read. 



Then ask one person to ask a question of 
another group member related to what they 
predict will happen next. The person who 
answered the first question, can then ask a 
question of another group mer w. Reciprocal 
questions continue until the student* have 
enough information to predict what might 
happen ned. At this pant the students read 
the stop, independently to check the 
prediction. 



Prove It 36 

This activity often works well in pairs and helps 
students to establish their purpose for reading 
and to make predictions. First, find a text both 
partners want to read. Each partner should 
predict what the important points in the text 
will be and if possible, write them down. After 
the reading talk about whether they had 
confirmed, rejected or changed their 
predictions. Together edit their original written 
predictions. 



Schema Stories 36 

The purpose of this activity is to help students 
learn story structures and develop a sense of 
story by reco»:iructlng the original structure 
or schema of a story. Help students select a 
narrative with an identifiable story line; one 
with dear divisions between the beginning, 
middle and end. Cut the story into sections 
(usually 3-6 are best). Make sure each section 
is long enough to build an idea. Divide 
students into small groups. Earn student in 
the group reads his/her section and predicts 
what might have happened before and after 
his/her section. Predict which part might be 
the beginning. Read that section and decide 
as a group if you think it is a beginning. Than 
decide on who has the next section, etc. 
continuing until you have all the story together. 
Read the entire text. Talk about the structure 
of the story and how it was developed. Have 
people write their own endings to the story. 
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PREP 57 



Developed by Jucfth Langer (1981) to 
help students to generate what they know 
about a topic and to use their prior 
knowledge in reading, PREP stands for 
Pre-Reading Plan. It has two parts: 

1) During the first part engage students 
in group discussion about the topic, 
identify key concepts, and make initial 
associations: 

What comes to mind when....? 

What do you think of.....? 

What might you see, hear, feel....? 

Students may want to jot their responses 
down. Reflections with students on their 
initial associations help them become 
aware of the previous knowledge they 
bring to the reading. 

2) After the students finish the reading, 
ask them to participate in the second part 
of this activity: to discuss anything new 
they have learned, any ideas they wish to 
revise or change, and any opinions they 
have ebout what they have read. This 
activity is especially useful for finding out 
how much students know about a topic, 
if students have a good deal of prior 
knowledge about a topic they may be 
able to read something that they would 
otherwise have difficulty understanding. 
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Herringbone Procedure M 

The Herringbone Procedure is a structured 
outlining system that helps students organize 
information, especially factual Information that 
is very long and complicated. The 
Herringbone form can be reproduced on 
regular sized paper. Students can read to 
answer the questions, writing their answers 
down as they react It may be necessary to 
walk through this strategy with one or two 
examples until students understand how it 
works. 



Story map * 

A story map is based on idea that stories have 
a somewhat predictable "grammar" that 
readers can sense and use for 
comprehension. As a story is being read try 
to graphically draw a picture of how the story- 
is organized. This could be in the form of an 
outline, a chart, or a cluster. 
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A SAMPLER OF LIFE STORIES 
FROM CANADA AND ENGLAND 



New Year's 1960. This photonovella, from East End Press is about the experience of Hank Guindon 
on New Year's 1 960. He was coming home from a p*rty when he saw two men attacking a woman. 
He fought with the men and chased them until the police came. Guindon got a citation from the city 
for his actions- 40 

Eleventh Child. This is the story of Louis* Tunstead. Through everything, life was not easy. She was 
born with health problems, her tether drank too much, her mother hit her. The author is very honest 
in her portrayal of the good things and bad thin js that happened In her life: the joys of raising her 
kids; the struggles with not having enough money. 41 

Three Minutes to Five. This book, by Betty Hammond, Is published through the Adult Literacy and Basic 
Skills Unit (ALBSU). The story is written like a daydream, in first person and tells the story In the 
present tense. It's about a mother who attempts to reach her children when a nuclear war threatens. 

Market Life. By William Bebington, tells the ins and outs of working in East Street Market in South 
London. 

The Scars that Marked. Marie Nowiand writes: - l am unemployed and live in South London. I wrote 
my poems in my spare time. They are about my feelings and things that have happened to me. I 
hope that everyone gets something out of them, not just women." 

Caught Out. Ctine Davis tells the true story of his arrest for attempted burglary when he has forgotten 
his hoase keys. 43 

Roses are V/cer Than Tomatoes. Bethelina Joseph tells about a Caribbean famiiy and how they share 
a garden. 

Mick's Day . Susan Dennis tells the story of a three year ' M s day while his mother is out at work. 

/ Got it Right. Karen Smith describes her first attempt at writing her own checks and her pride at her 
success. 

Taken for a Ride. Ruth Parsons, a woman bus conductor, describes her work in a lively and often 
amusing way, illustrated with cartoons. 44 

More books produced in England and Canada by and for new readers can be found by contacting: 



AVANTI Books 

(a clearinghouse for many small presses) 
1 Wellington Road, Stevenage 
Herts, U.K. SG2 9HR 

Booknews 

(a newsletter for adult educators) 

The Consortium of London Publishing Groups 

35 Nursery Road 

London, UK SW9 8BS 



Voices: New Writers for New Readers 

(a quarterly newsletter) 

Lower Mainland Society for Literacy and 

Empowerment 

14525 11 OA Avenue 

Surrey, B.C. 

Canada V3R 2B4 
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42 AvalaWe through AVANTI Books. 1 Wellington Road. Stevenage. H. rts SG2 9HR. 
43. AvalaWe through CAVE Publications, 3A Reiory Grove, Londc W6 8AU 
44 Avalabie through AVANTI Books. 
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Group Introduction to Individualized 
Activity^ Time: 1 hr. 

4.1 A Writing Workshop 



Purpose 



A writing workshop is a regular time to write together, share writing, and team to write better. In our program we 
try to begin the writing workshop the first day of class. Everyone writes, including the teachers and tutors. (Very 
beginning students work one-to-one with a tutor.) Having a successful experience with writing, fight from the 
beginning, helps dispel the fears and anxiety everyone has about being unable to write. This activity provides a 
"hands-on" introduction to the writing process and sets the stage for the routines of the writing workshop 



Research Notes 




Steps 



Note: A Writing Sample 

During our screening process we ask each student who can to give us a writing sample (writing down why they 
want to be in the program, for example). We encourage those who can write even the most basic sentences or 
phrases to participate independently in the writing workshop. Those who cannot write independently work with 
tutors on a one-to-one basis or in small groups and use the language experience approach. 

Part A: Writing 

1. Ask everyone to get a pencil and paper and to gather together. Explain that group will begin a writing 
workshop that will be continued everyday. Many of the Ideas in this section have been drawn from the work of 
Donald Graves, Nancy Atwell and Lucy Calkins, who have refined the process as it is used with school children. 
According to this model, in a writing workshop people: 

write every day 

choose their own topics 

write about things they care about 

focus on what they want to say 

draw lines for words they cant spell 

get help and ideas from othfr students, teachers and tutors dutlnq short writing conferences 
save all their work in writing folders. 
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Explain that today most of the time w8l be spent writing. They'll learn more about how a writing workshop works 
later. 



2. Let everyone know they can begin writing, then begin to write yourself. Write for about 10 minutes. 
During that first 10 minutes don't allow anyone to Interrupt your writing. 4 



3. After 10 minutes, begin to circulate around the room, conferring with people who need help. If there are some 
students who sti are unable to begin writing, pair them up and have them interview and write about each other. 
This gives them a chance *o help each other and to talk about their fears about writing. (During this activity tfme, 
pair very beginning students with a tutor, who can "write" their words for them, making sure the tutor also gets 
some time to write as wed, whle the beginner is copying their own words.) 



PartB: Sharing 

1. After about twent" minutes ask everyone to come back together as a group. Explain that a few minutes of 
most days will be spent sharing writing. Explain that the purposes of sharing is: 

To help other writers get ideas about what to write or to get ideas for how to add 
or change what they have already written, not to tell each other how to write. 



2 Explain that usually there's only time for one or two people to share their work on any one day. Reassure 
students that no one ever has to share anything if they don't choose to. 



3. Read your own writing and talk a little bit about why you choose your topic, what you like about the writing, 
and what you'd like to do with it next. 



4. Then, ask one or two people to volunteer to talk about their writing. 



PartC: Writing Folders 

1. Give each person (including tutors) a writing folder and have them label it with their name. Explain the 
purposes of the writing folder: 

to have a "written history" of your ideas 

to get ideas for future writing 

to watch your progress in writing skills 

to help teachers and tutors see your progress and plan conferences to help you. 



2. Go over a few procedures that make keeping track of writing easier, such as: 

Writing on one side of the paper (in case you have to 'cut and paste'). 

Crossing out instead of erasing things you want to change (we can learn from 
them). 

Saving every.hing, even short lists and things you start but dor.'t finish. All of them 
are part of your writing history. 

Puttinq your name and the date on everything. 
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3. Each folder should have two forms already stapled on them. One provides space for students to write the titles 
of their finished workand the date It was completed. The other is a Wank form used to record writing skills. (The 
Itustration below gives an example.) Briefly teM students the purpose of each form. Or, have a returning student 
share his or her folder and dfscss it with the group. 



4. Show students where they wM store their folders. (Some possible ways of storing folders include a cardboard 
fie box or a shelf divided into "mat slots" labeled with the name of each participant.) 



Note: Remember that writing fir the first time may have been a veiy scary or frustrating experience. Give 
people lots of encouragement for their successes. Make sure there is some time for refreshments and 
informal talking afterwards so people can begin to give each other support. 



Writing Folders 
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Some Suggestions for a Writing Workshop 



Make sure everyone has time to write, including the teachers and tutora, so that everyone Is sharing equally 
in the process of being a writer. 

Set aside time each day for those who choose to share their writing, get advice and Jf they want to, read 
their work aloud. 

Establish and maintain a predictable structure for the workshop - e,g., where to keep finished work, where 
to put work that needs to be edited, how to request a conference with teacher. This frees the teacher up 
to work with students. 

Remember that many adults have painful memories of reading aloud and should not be put in a position 
where they have to read out loud If It's not their choice. Offer to road their work for them If you think this 
might be the case. 

Hold short five minute Individual writing conferences with a few students each day. Focus on just one or 
two skills. The focus of conferences will change depending on the immediate needs of the students. If they 
are beginning a piece, the conference may be about choosing a topic, later It may be about paragraphing 
or the use of capital letters. Choose problems that are likely to come up again for the student 

Encourage people to get help fro m each other, Informally or by scheduling conferences with another student. 

Publish people's writlng....publishlng Is an Important way for students to feel a sense of authorship and feel 
what it Is like to have others read their writing. 

Encourage people to think of ideas for writing and to wnte them down so they can write about them later. 

Talk to people about how published authors write. Have students who have published talk about how they 
came up with their Ideas for writing. Invite published authors. 

Show students writing by other adult literacy students whose programs publish their work. Encourage your 
students to read them, or even to send them copies of their work* 

Set aside Some time to read together with students about themes of Interest to them. Provide time fcr 
uninterrupted silent reading. 

Allow people to stop working on a piece of writing and begin another. 
Provide plenty of time for people to plan and think as they write. 

Show an Interest in people's topics, bring them pictures or things to read related to their topics, write them 
short notes or tell them about what you were reminded of when you read their writing. 

Model an effective listening style and encourage students to listen actively to one another. 
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Group Introduction to Individualized 
Activity • Time: 45 mln. 



4.2 The Writing Process 



Purpose 



By observing what good writers do, researchers have found that most writers go through a predictable process. 
(Some have called this process a series of stages, although the various stages tend to loop back and forth rather 
than follow a linear step by step pattern.) Writers spend time rehearsing what they wil write before putting pen 
to paper. They write several drafts, focusing first on the content and only later on editing, spelling and punctuation. 
This activity gives participants an overview of some of the things we know about what makes a good writer. 

Research Notes 



' ■ N 






\ 





Steps 

Part A: What Good Writers Do 

1. Ask students to think about what writing Is. Is writing the same as handwriting? Is writing the same as 
spelling? What is the purpose of writing? 

2. Using the Background Notes. What Good Writers Do, for ideas, prepare a brief summary of what has been 
learned recently about what good writers do. For example, you may want to discuss the fact that most writers do 
not know exactly what they will say before they begin writing, that writers think of their audience, and that most 
writers go through several drafts before they finish writing. 

3. Tell the group a hit about your own experience as a writer. How do you rehearse what you'll write? Do you 
write the first draft i.i pencil? What is the worst writing experience you've had? How much do you rewrite? 

Part B: A Sample of the Writing Process 

1. Find an example of a piece of writing which went through several drafts before it was finished. Your could ask 
a returning student to share one of his or her pieces of writing, or share a piece of your own writing, or create a 
piece of writing similar students In the class might produce. Choose an example that includes the following: an 
Idea-generation or rehearsal stage, several drafts, and a finished or "published" final copy. 
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2. Using the descriptions below as a guide, show how your sample writing progressed through the various 
of the writing process. 



Rehearsal Most writers spend a good deal of time rehearsing what they will wite be fore they put anything 
down on paper. Some things require more rehearsal time than others. A short note (unless it's a love note) 
may take only a moment of thinking. A novelist, on the other hand, might spend years dreaming up a story 
before ever writing anything down. 

Drafting Drafting Is where people begin to put their writing down on paper. During this stage the Important 
thing is gettir j the ideas down on paper. Usually its easier If the writer doesn't try to worry too much about 
spelling, purictuatlon or handwriting. 

Revision Once a draft Is finished, most writers do a lot of revision. Re-vision means re-seeing. Good 
writers first read the piece again. Sometimes It helps to read it out loud. Then, they add things they forgot, 
izke things out and make other changes that make It easier for the reader to understand what they mean. 

Editing Once a writer is sure the content is how he or she wants It, the focus shifts to editing. Usually a 
writer begins by being a sslf-aditor. He or she reads the piece over several times. The first time the writer 
might concentrate on making sure there are complete sentences with capital letters at the beginning, and 
periods or question marks at the end. The second reading looks for other kinds of punctuation. During a 
third reading, the writer might focus mostly on making sure ail the words are spelled correctly. 

Publishing in a writing process approach, publishing means 'going public with your writing. Publishing 
may mean a finished product like a newsletter or a short book, complete with illustrations. Or, it may mean 
sending a letter one has written or reading a poem out loud. 

Part C: The Conference Approach to Helping Writers 

1 . After hearing about the writing process, students will probably have many doubts about whether they can use 
the writing process themselves. This might be a good time to explain that they will receive lots of help through 
individual or group activities called conferences. 

A conference is a very short lesson to help you wcrk on just one problem you are having 
right now In your writing. Sometimes a conference Is just between you and a teacher or 
tutor. Other times a small group will have a conference together. And, other times you may 
have a conference with another student. 

2. Briefly mention that the group will be introduced to different kinds of conferences ~ for choosing a topic, for 
spelling and for editing - as they progress through their first pieces of writing. Then, once they know how each 
kind of conference works, they will be able to ask for conferences when they need them, or the teacher will plan 
them when he or she thinks they are needed. 
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What Good Writers Do 



Before he wrote A Writer Teaches Writing, Donald Murray interviewed hundred* of successful, writ** and 
writing teachers. During this process he Identified several sWBs aH writers practice one way or another. 

. The writer discovers • subject Content end fom, ar*bptiyimpr)HaH M content, 
says Murray, comes first; * form Is nor an enWHHl top ^ 3 ** write* pour* 
meaning, form grows out of nmnlng;.*(p.$: to fa&'mbst vMmtftimejs spent 
thinking of ideas andtindlrtgrnorderorpytemtowftrtotoo 

. The writer senses the audience. The writer does notarial without* reader. Toget 
the message acros*thewnierhesto*p& The 
writer has tohm/eankfeaofwhatthetejmw 

to know. One way or another the writ* form** picture of th^tadjenc*. r ^ , 

. The writer searches for specific*. Good writers tatiwtimt specific, concrete details 
enrich writing. Theymakettauthentic*rdtn#ioth*tBad^ 
WrwouTmuchofthelnformationtheyrrtlectandu^ 
really want to say. 

• The writer creates a design. Good writers create a design before they write. It may 
be a written chart or, outline or Just In the writer's head, but In all cases there Is some 
kind of structure for writing. 

. The writer writes. Writing itself, rnostemriencedwritorsadmit, Is hard work. Most 
writers go through draft after draft before they are > satisfied with the writing* Ohen 
writers finds Wens that are not yet elm holes timer* things*** missing, words that 
don't quite express the meaning Intended. But at this siege fh*writor cannot become 
critical. The writer needs to push through to complete a first draft. 

. The writer develops a critical eye. This Is the point where a beginning writer may 
feel the work of writing has finished. For the experienced writer it has just begun. 
Once the first draft Is done the writer turns into a c0cal reader. Does the writing 
make sense? Does It say what I want It to say? How can I Improve it? Often the 
whole work may be thrown out and redesigned. 

• The writer rewrites. According to Murray, all effective writers know writing Is rewriting. 
A beginning writer may believe that most professional writers just sit down at the 
typewriter and produce a finished piece of writing. Professional writers know better. 
The writer may look to see If the order is right, If one paragraph leads Into the next. 
Next the writer (editor) may begin to look at sentences to see If they are clear and 
true to the meaning he or she wants to convey. Finally the writer begins to narrow the 
focus to Individual words. 

As people become more proficient writers, they learn to use each of these skills to develop their writing. 
Writing is both an art and a craft. Turning an idea into writing involves rewriting, reseeing and rethinking: the 
work of a craftsperson. Most of all, writing as a craft requires hard work and commitment, whether someone 
is a beginning writer or very experienced. Murray says, The writer dreams of art, but he works at craft." 
(Murray, 1968, p. 3) 



i>: Murray, Donald. (1968) The writer teaches writing. New York: Houghton Mifflin. 
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Where to Go For More information 
on the Writing Process 



As yet, little published information exists about t«sing the writing process with adult beginning readers. 
Luckly, however, the numbers of practical and useful studies related to using the writing process with school 
aged chBdren and with college students has grown dramatically over the past decade. Many of these can 
be very useful to teachers of adult beginning readers. Here are descriptions of a few of these books. 

Atwefl, N. (1967) In the middle: Writing, reading and learning with adolescents. Portsmouth, NH: 
Heinemann. Nancy Atwefl. a middle school teacher from Boothbay Harbor, Maine, writes 
about her own process of organizing a writing workshop and collaborating with her 
students. It contains tots of very practical ideas relevant to helping adults. 

Calkins, L (1966) The art of teaching writing. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann. Lucy Calkins' book 
contains many writing samples and anecdotal stories about using the writing process with 
school age children as well as sound advise for managing writing workshops. 

Elbow, P. (1981) Writing with power. New York: Oxford Unh/ei*slty Press. Elbow advises more 
proficient adult writers on how to use freewriting and other techniques as ways to release 
writers' blocks and to discover what they want to say. 

Gardner, S. (1985) Conversations with strangers. London: Adult Literacy and Basic Skills Unit 
(ALBSU). Growing o:rt of the work of an ALBSU sponsored Writing Development Project in 
England, this book focuses on work by and with adult beginning readers. There are many 
examples of writing produced by beginners, as well as by more experienced writers, and black 
and white photographs. 

Good, M. (1986) Write on. London: Adult Literacy and Basic Skills Unit (ALBSU). This book, which 
was published to complement the a British television series by the same name, has tips for 
adult beginning readers on how to improve their writing, how to deal with spelling and how 
to evaluate progress In writing. It offers practical advice using simple language. 

Graves, D. (1983) Writing: Teachers and children at work. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann. Donald 
Graves is one of the most well known researchers In the use of the writing process with 
chBdren, which he continues to develop with colleagues at the University of New Hampshire. 
This book has become a basic text in the field. 

Morehouse, C. (1988) Helping adults to spell. London: Adult Literacy and Basic Skills Unit 
(ALBSU). This handbook describes different spelling strategies and techniques with adults 
In mind. 

Murray, D. (1971) A writer teaches writing. New York: Houghton Mifflin. Donald Murray was one 
of the pioneers of the use of the process approach to teaching writing and was a teacher 
to many of the authors mentioned here. During the sixties he studied the writing behavior 
of proficient writers and developed the idea of the writing conference. 
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Group Introduction to Topic 
Conferences - Time: 45 mln. 

4.3 Choosing a Topic 



Purpose 



This activity helps students choose a topic and introduces students to the idea of the topic conference. One good 
time to use this activity is jut before students begin their first extended writing project Later, as they need, 
students can learn about other techniques such as nterviewing, mapping, outlining, and using problem tre?, 
during short 15 or 20 minute topic conferences. 



Research Notes 




1 > 

t 



Steps 



Part A: Your Purpose for Writing 

1 We have found that for many students, the idea of being aole to choose what they write about is a new orv>. 
Or, they think they should write about "school" topics. You may want to remind students that the best way to learn 
to write is by writing, but that in a writing workshop the choice of topic is up to them. Encourage them to use the 
writing time in the classroom to write things they need in their everyday lives such as notes to their kid's school, 
reports for work, or letters to friends. The topics our students have written about, at the bcitom of the next page, 
may gtva them some ideas. 



2. Many beginning writers may be unaware of the different kinds of writing they could do. Ask them to think 
about the purposes they have for writing. For example, If their purpose is to express their feelings, they might write 
a letter, a diary, a dialogue journal or poems. If their purpose is to describe something that has happened, they 
might write an autobiography. They might write a newspaper article or a letter to the boss (real or imaginary) to 
give their opinion; they might write a chldren's story or words to a song to use their imagination. 



Part B: Who i t Your Audience? 

1 . In school, kids are used to writing for just one audience - the teacher. Encourage students to write to varied 
audiences and to make a "mental picture" of their audience. They may find this makes writing a lot easier. People 
can write for and to - themselves, a friend, a family member, or a general audience. 
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2. Some people may find that it's easier to begin by picking a "safe" audience - someone who won't bo too 
critical V everything lent perfect Writers who rind k hard to visualize an audience or have trouble thinking of what 
to say may want to try dialogue journals, which are described in Module 4.7. 



PartC: Topic Conferences 

1 . Explain that in the future, when a student or a group of students have trouble thinking of a topic, they can ask 
a teacher, a tutor or another student for a topic conference. Have students pair up and hold a short topic 
conference with each other. They can ask each other questions such as: 

Do you have a purpose In mind for your writing? 
Who Is your audience? 
What do you want to include in the writing? 
When will you start? 

1 
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TECHNIQUES FOR EXPANDING A TOPIC 



Making an Outline Outlines can be as formal 
or informal as the writer warts them to be, as long as 
they serve his or het purpose of expanding and 
discovering the topic. 

-people 

-£un vJr. r?oJ 
- holidVy^ 
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Brainstorming In a brainstorm people usuaRy think 
of one topic. Than they try to mention as many things, 
related to the topic as possfcie as quickly as poss&a. 
Whatever ideas come to mind are written down, without 
judgments or comments. 



Mapping Sometimes called clustering, mapping 
helps people to find links between many different ideas. 
Usually a writer starts wfrh one topic in the middle of the 
page. Then topics that 'spin or of the first topic are 
written in a circle around the first topic; the writer can 
visually lay out subsequent subtopics. 
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Problem Tree A problem tree starts with one 
problem or question. An answer is written down as one 
branch of the tree. If that answer leads to another question, 
you continue up that branch of the tree urttl you have 
exhausted an the "why" questions you can think of. Then, 
you can go back to the root of the tree again and find 
another reason why "X" is a problem and continue to fill in 
the branches. This exercise is very helpful for discovering 
the root causes of problems. 
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October 19, 1988 
Dear~ Mo m , 



Mi how are V . 

the rami IV - 
we 11- 



I hope you a»- 
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very happy - 



As -for- me 
Mom 9 3 



we 1 1 * _ 
June we are *o x ng 
are going to Puerto RlC ^ 

tn December 32. ^ne and I %~ acJ and write 
Well I going -o ^ool^o ^ ^ . ^ wor _ y 
and June he * «=» 
OK? 
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Mom happy birthday 
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Group Introduction to Spelling 
Conferences - Time: 1 hr. 



4.4 Coping with Spelling 



Purpose 



Frank Smith points out that "We are not normally aware of the spellings of words If we nan read them, or of those 
we write if we know how to spell them. Conscious awareness seems to arise only when we run irtodlfficulfles. 
For many adult beginning readers being "consciously aware" of spelling is a fact of life. No matter now much we 
as teachers stress the fact that writing is not "spelling," adult students who have experienced the embankment 
and confusion associated with misspelling words, find spelling of primary importance to them. This module 
suggests ways to help students put their need to learn to spell into perspective and describes some strategies for 
guessing the spellings of unknown words. 

Research Notes 




Steps 

Part A: What Is Spelling? 

1. Is Spelling Writing? Think about and discuss the following questions: 

Is spel:.,ig writing? Why? Why not? 
Are all good writers good spellers? 

Do you have to spell everything perfectly the first time you write it down? 

2. The Purpose of Spelling In fact, most experts in writing agree that writing isn't spelling. Writing is getting 
your ideas down on paper. Ask students to write a one sentence purpose for spelling. Here are some given by 
people who do research about writing. 

Standard spelling allows a reader to know what a writer meuns. 

Spelling is a polite way to make things easier for the reader. It is a face you show *o the audler.r.e." 
Spelling is for recording meaning. 

3. Good Writing and Good Spelling 

Good ideas and Good Spelling Many of our students have the impression that everyone who can write 
is a good speller. You may want to point out that not all good writers, even famous writers, were good 
spellers. Once they have a good draft, many famous writers, liko Ernest Hemingway, hired editors to correct 
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their spelling and punctuation. Many very intelligent people, presidents, doctors, professors, have difficulty 
speHing. 



Spoiling Blocks Many people who might be good writers never get the chance. They are too afraid of 
making spelling mistakes to even begin to write. Do you recognize these peopte? 

Worriers: Before these people begin to write they wrry Abotf mating spelling 
mistakes. Usually, they find excuses never to wite at all. 

Perfectionists: These people wont writ* down a word unless its spe'led 
perfectly. If they don 't krtow the sp&W* tgofa woro, they will stop everything to ask 
someone or to look up the word. 'Jy the time these people get back to writing 
they have forgotten what they were going to write about. If too many words are 
spelled wrong they tiirow the writing away! 



PartB: How Do You Spell? 10 

1. Ask students to think of five words they don't know how to spell, but would like to learn. Encourage them to 
include some words with several syllables and words with prefixes or suffixes. 

2. The students have two jobs - to try to spell all the words right and to explain how they learned to spe.i them. 
Give students until the next day to have learned the words. 

3. The following day, give each person an individual test" on the words. 

4. Next, bring the group together. Brainstorm ways people found to learn the words. Some responses might 
include - /... 



'memorized' the word 

said it over and over 

closed my eyes and pictured the word 

sounded out the word 

broke the word down (into syllables) 

found little words inside the big one 

broke the word down and sounded the pieces out 

found pioces of the word thut rhymed with other words I know 



5. Go over some of the spelling strategies mentioned on the next page, and add them to the list. 



Part C: Kinds of Words 

Point out that the spelling cannot always be "sounded out." Some words have non-phonetic spelling because 
they come from another language (chili pepper); others because the spelling of that word has been passed down 
historically (thyme). See if students can find other examples for the categories mentioned below: 

Words that can be sounded out have letters which correspond more or less to sounds 
made by the letters. Sometimes only part of the word can be sounded out. Some words 
you can sound out even if you don't know - for example, "crematistic" or "myrmidon." 



Sm^Guys: These pvopio have found a solution to the spelling problem. They 
will only use words they're sure they know hew to spell. Sometimes they think of 
wonderful interesting things to say, but they only use small, easy-to-spell words 
in their writing. 
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"Sight 11 words are words that have to be memorized or learned by sight People have to 
rely on their visual memor,. Write a few of these words on the board, e.g., Ayatdlah, 
fuchsia, diarrhea, and talk about how you might remember how to spell the word. 

Words that have pieces you might know. Some words have units of meaning within 
them, such as: 



re 




s 


im 




er 


ex 


port 


ed 


trans 




Ing 


de 




ation 



Words that sound the same but lire spelled differently. Homonyms such a* too, two 
and to, they're, there and their, hear r*nd here, bare end bear are especially confusing, but 
do illustrate the fact that not all wortij are spelled as they sound. 

Point out to the group that during short spellinq conferences, they can work on topics such as use of syllables, 
prefixes, suffixes and homonyms. 



Part D: When is Spelling important? 

1. Martin Good, a British adult education specialist, suggests asking students to consider when spelling is really 
important to them. Have the group generate their own responses, similar to the chart below. 



When is spelling important? 


Kind of Writing 


Who is it for? 


Spelling and Editing important 


journal 


mr 


no 


fill in calendar 


me 


no 


g r sry list 


me 


no 


grocery list 


husband 


a little 


note of things to do 


me 


no 


notes to family 


kids 


yes, a little (to me) 


notes to boss 


boss 


yes 


letter to kids' school 


teacher 


yes 


writing checks 


bank 


yes 


job applications 


employers 


yes 



2. Discuss the idea that sometimes it is important to write without being overly concerned with spelling and that 
writing a lot will naturally lead to better spelling. 
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Part E: Using Invented Spelling 



1. One way to allow people to write even when their spelling is not so good is to use "invented" spelling. In 
invented spelling you write as much of the word as you can. You: 

guess as much of the word as you can... 

write it to see if it 'looks" right.. 

draw a line for letters you don't know... 

guess words based on how it would be it if were written as it sounds 




2 Show students some examples of invented spelling. If possible, have returning students talk about their 
experiences using invented spelling. Point out how difficult it is to stop to spell words correctly during the "Idea- 
stage of writing and that people will be able to go back later to correct their spelling. 



Observing a Student's Spelling Behavior 



Alan Dawe, an adult basic education evaluator from Canada, mentions some common error 
Decerns to look for in a piece of writing with misspelled words: omissions, additions, reversals, 
phonetic substitution, non-phonetic substitution and confusion caused by mispronunciation. 
He suggests observing the following about how a student approaches spelling as a means of 
complementing their strengths and needs. Does the student: 

seem to have a workable system of spelling a word 

know when the word looks right 

produce words of about the same length as the test word 

spell at least some words automatically 

use a method of breaking down a word into parts 

use "visualizing" as an aid (closing the eyes to recall spelling) 

use writing and rewriting as an aid to recall 

write illegibly to cover up spelling uncertainty 

recognize and use spelling patterns 

seem to associate a pattern of letters with sound 

spell better "out loud" than in writing 

pronounce words correctly 

have difficulty remembering things 

show anxiety about spelling 
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SPELLING STRATEGIES 



Most people 

SScSJS^ way To practice spell!** you need to be abtetodojwo thing* -find tf* itft s^N> o 
the word and then wnember It The best way is to know as many differ as you can, different 
ones for different situations. Here are some suggestions. 

1. Don't be afraid to guess how to sped a word. Remember, you can get the correct spelling 
later. 

2. Keep writing. If you come to a word you cant spell, donl spend too long on It, Draw a 
line and move on with your ideas. 

3. Write a lot People have a natural way of getting better at spelling by writing mora 

4. When you finish getting your words down try to find the spelling of the word by any 
strategy or combination of them that works for you. 

CHECKING AGAIN TO SEE IF IT "LOOKS' RIGHT 

SAYING THE WORD OR LETTERS OUT LOUD 

LOOKING THE WORD UP !N A BOOK YOU SAW IT IN 

LOOKING THE WORD UP IN A DICTIONARY 

LOOKING THE WORD UP ON THE COMPUTER SPELL CHECKtR 

LOOKING FOR THE WORD ON A LIST OF COMMON WORDS 

ASKING SOMEONE 

5. Find a good way of memorizing words. Here is one: 

a. Look at the word and say it softly. 

b. Cover it and try to 'see' it in your mind. 

c. Write it from memory. 

d. Check it. 

6. Notice words as you are reading. Look for patterns. Read a lot. 

7. Learn a little about the sounds of letters. The teachers will help you with this if you need 
it. 

8. Learn about some word patterns ~ groups of letters that sound the same. 

9. Learn how to break words down into smaller parts called syllables. 

10. Learn about pieces of words that have meaning (prefixes, suffixes, root words, etc.). 

11. Learn about words that sound the same but are spelled differently (homonyms) 

1 2 If you have a "block" about spelling, try to unlearn the block. For example, every time you 
look at a word you need to learn to spell and say, "I can't," try to change the message to 
"one at a time, I can learn to spell these words." 
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The lest year I was working nobody know about the destiny of the factory. We heard lots of talk, but nothing 
serious. Plus, nobody wants to believe the worst So, when one week before they closed down, some 
people from the union came to tell about the news, it's all we had, one more week. I couldn't believe my 
ears. It was for me like a pill you can't swallow, no matter what you do, it don't want to go down. Theshop 
was my second home. After so many years, how can they do it to me? 

Carmela (from: Tart of My Life") 
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Group Introduction to Revision 
Conferences - Time: 45 min. 



4.5 Revising a Draft 



Purpose 



Most inexperienced writers expect to get everything right on the first draft This exercise guides them through the 
process of revising, or re-seeing, what they have written and making changes, it s'jggests ways writers can revise 
alone, as well as working with a teacher, a tutor, another student or a group. The module also contains some 
ideas about listening that teachers might reflect upon and share with their students. 



Research Notes 



Steps 



Part A: Revision with Yourself 

Wha many beginning writers don't know is that experienced writers read their work oyer and over again. They 
read ;t out loud. They pace up and down the floor reading it, they cross out words, they put them back. They 
want the words to convey just the meaning they have in mind. When revising, ask yourself some questions: 



?art B: Revision with Others 

Sometimes y^u want to share ideas with other people. Hearing your writing, they may ask you questions that will 
make you thlr k about what you meant to say or think of new ideas. A revision conference can be with one other 
person or a group of people. Each of you has a specific role and steps to follow: 



1. The writer reads the piece out loud, 

2. The listener asks questions to understand the story and then repeats the story 
back in his/her own words, 

3. The listener tells what he/she likes about the story. 

4. The listener asks the writer: What he/she liked the most about thfr story. What 
the writer wants to add or change. What he/she is going to do next. 




Does this make sense? 

Will what I mean be clear to the reader? 

Do I need to add anything or take anything out? 
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Part C: Finding Themes for Dialogue 



People write to understand the world. Brazilian literacy educator Paulo Freire suggests that truly "naming" words 
is to engage in authentic "dialogue" about the words and what they mean to the people involved. This dialogue 
involves examining the words, the w*y of viewing the world inherent in their use and the relation of the individual 
using the word to existing power strictures. By reflecting on these words through dialogue, people create and 
recreate the world. One of the key elements of Freire's work was to develop themes for discussion that touched 
on crucial issues in people's lives. There are strong connections between dialogue and writing. Talking about 
themes that have power in people's lives can also bring power to their writing and help them to find what writers 
call their voice. When writing has meaning, the uthentte, personal character of each individual shines through the 
writing. 

In our writing programs students sometimes can use their own writing as a source of themes. Peter Elbow 
suggests one way to find themes. 13 

1. Read the work aloud. 

2. Try to summarize the work in one sentence. 

3. Try to summarize the work in one word by brainstorming possible KEY words. 

4. Have the author reflect on why this was a key word for him/her 

5. Other members of the group may want to discuss what key word came to mind for them and why. 

6. Discuss the key words further. What problems do the key words allude to? Why do these 
problems exist? How do they affect people personally? How can things be changed? 

Part 0: Modeling a Revision Conference 

Students need to see revision conferences in action to understand how to use them in pairs. In our program we 
try to have the first revision conferences in small groups. The teacher models the conference process with 
students. Nancy Atwell suggests first showing a "good" conference that models good listening behavior. This can 
be followed by a model of a "bad" conference where the listener doesn't listen, doesn't look at the writer, says the 
story is wonderful and won't offer suggestions, wants to tell his or her own story instead of interviewing the writer, 
or tells the writer exactly what to do. 

A lot of listening is asking the right questions. Here are some questions suggested by Donald Graves. 15 Which 
of these questions you ask depends on the person, the place and the situation. One of the best ways for students 
to leam about how to use these questions is by observing teachers using them and then developing their own 
style. Of course, many students already have their own, very well developed style of listening and asking 
questions. 

Opening Questions 

What's the piece about? 
Why are you writing about it? 
How did you get started? 
What's your favorite part? 

Following Questions 

These are often not really questions but restatements — you say you moved to Springfield when you were 
seven?" The restatement is designed (u help the writer fill in more details about the topic. 

Process Questions 



What do you think you'll do next? 

I noticed you changed your lead sentence. Why did you do that? 

How do you feel about your story? 

Are you happy with the beginning and ending? 

Explain how your title fits your story. 

What do you need help on? 
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Has anyone else given you advice on this story? 

Can you think of a different way to say this? 

Does tha beginning of your piece grab the reader's imagination? 

Do you have any questions for me? 

The person in the ro»e of the listener should always respond to the gener il content of the writing first rather than 
focusing on detals. Sirro few pec^etdleve the* writing stage, try to focus on 

the things you Wee about the writing and give the writer lots of encouragement Frame the parts you dont 
understand in terms of 'problems to be solved" instead of mistakes. Clarify the content by asking for more 
information or suggesting different ways to say thtogs. Get the writer to think about the audience for the writing. 
Demonstrate your interest in what the writer has tosay. 



PartE: Modeling Revising on Paper 

Often, students donl revise because they donl know what revising is. The teacher may want to plan some short 
conferences to demonstrate techniques for revision. One recommended way to do this Is for a teacher to revise 
a ptece of his/her own work whle the students watch and ask questions. An overhead projector Is Ideal for this, 
but teachers can revise on paper with the students gathered around, or use a blackboard. Here are some revision 
skills you may want to address: ia 

~ carats: to add new words or phrases 

t l arrows: tr> change the order of words or sentences 

* asterisks or numbers: to add chunks of writing 

spider togs strips of paper: tc write things to be added and staple H to the page at the right 

point on the page 
cutting and gluing with gluestick: to change the order of paragraphs 
circling: to signal words with poor spelling or which need to be changed 

word crossing out: to delete words or phrases 

g — r drawing lines: to signal words whose spelling isn't com - 
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LISTENING 



Pec<&*say there are four language arts." Reading, writing, speaklng...and listening. Some 
psc#v 4 listening Is the iieglect* 

liidOod give us two ears and onfy(xiernouthr People learn how to write, read and speak 
lM*«etfom now to listen Usteoing helpa us understand and remember what we team. 
Becoming a better listener is central to participating fu«y In a writer's workshop. 

In her book, Sharing Writing: Peer Response Groups in English Classes, Karen Spear 
suggests asking yourself these questions about your own views on listening: 

1. What do people do when they listen to one another? 

2. What do people do that shows they are listening closely? 

3. How do you know when they have heard and understood the message? 

4. What do people do that shows they are not listening closely? 

5. How do you know when they have not heard or understood the message? 

6. What is good listening? 

7. What is bad listening? m t 

8. For both speaker and listener what are the difficulties and benefits of 
listening well? 

Here are a few things about listening: 

Good listening doesn't always come naturally, but It can be developed. 

Listening means hearing with understand^ ; 

It means giving another person our full unirr upted attention. 

Good listeners try to see not just the wo. js but the world of the person speaking. 

Good listeners repeat back what the speaker said to rrvJKe sure they have understood. 

The role of a listener Is not to Judge, approve or disapprove, only to hear and reflect. 

Being heard help.* the speaker rethink his/her own opinions and feelings. 

Practice active listening. Try practicing active listening. Assign half the group to be 
Menersv half to be speakers. Give the speaker at least 5 minutest talk (talking about 
apiece of -rtlng they are working on Is one good topic). The other person becomes an 
active llsteror by asking questions for clarification only. Afterwards the listener restates what 
the speaker has said. Discuss the experience. What did the listeners do to help the 
speakers keep talking? Did the speakers think of anything new to add to their writing? How 
didl feel to be a speaker? A listener? Do you think it's true that secretly each person 
wants to find things to criticize or change in the other person's work, while each writer really 
wants to hear something he or she has done well? 
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Group Introduction to Editing 
Conferences - Time: 45 minutes 



4.6 Editing a Draft 



Purpose 



piece of text. 



Research Notes 




Steps 



Pert 1: Editing Your Own Work 

1 AsV writers to edit their own work. If they have written in pencl or pan J^y j^Y wantto use a differed color 
for ftdrtina If thev have written on the computer they may want to print out the story and edit it with a pend. Mere 
S'qSsSftrcan ask themselves. Or. you can ask them in an editing conference: 

Are the Ideas clear? 
Is the order correct? 
Where do I make breaks for paragraphs? 

Does each paragraph lead to the next one? 
Does the paragraph make sense? 
Is each sentence necessary? 
Have I used complete sentences? 
Are the sentences too long or too short? 
Is the writing too 'word/ in spots? 
Have I chosen active, Interesting words? 
Do the words say exactiy what I mean? 

Have I used all tire skills I have already learned? (See list on writing folder.) 

Is the grammar correct? 

Have I punctuated the sentences correctly? 

Are the words spelled correctly? 

If not, have I underlined words I don't know? 

Have I put my name, the date and the draft number on the paper? 
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Part 2: Flirt Editing 



After the student has edited the writing it can be given to a teacher or tutor for final editing. We have found that 
hsw a piece gets edited depends a good deal on the individual student For some students who get "blocked 9 
wh*n they notice their mistakes, we wil only pick one or two high priority Kerns to talk about in the paper. In feet, 
we may encourage people who are very Mc. *ed in their writing to use *>nly dialogue journals (see Section 47) 
and do no editing at aH for some time untl we are sure they have the seh -confidence to get their ideas down on 
paper. Then there are others who loarn a good deal from having everything corrected on their paper and copying 
it again. They want their finished product to be 100% correct! In this case, as AtweK says, "the editor's blue pencil 
serves a very different function from a teacher's red pen. As editor, I'm one of the last stops on a writer's way to 
an audience he or she cares about and wants to affect." " 



10 



Part 3: The Editing Conference 

After the teacher does the final corrections on the paper, the teacher meets with the writer to address one or two 
skills. For example, in the case of a student who is lemming to use complete sentences w his or her » ^iting, the 
teacher might do the following 

1) Explain briefly how to use the editing skill, (e.g., Explain that sentences express 
complete thoughts, their parts, and the use of end marks and capital letters.) 

2) Provide two or three examples, (e.g., Show the student two or three groups of words 
that are sentences and two or three that aren't. Discuss why.) 

3) Use the student's own text as the ba?fe for the skill building activity, (e.g., Have the 
student go through his or her writing, making sure there are complete sentences, capital 
letters and end marks.) 

4) Go over the student's finished work. Explain any problems; make a note of skills that 
need to be addressed next. 

5) Keep a record of the editing conference on the student's writing folder. Lcok for the 
use of this skill in the student's future work. 



This graph shfvs how the 
importance of mechanics 
increases through successive 
drafts, while the importance of 
the content decreases. 



Pre-writing 



Writing 



Post-writing 



form, style, st~<cture 
mechanics 



content 



drafts 



Succession of drafts - adapted from Mv/ray, D., "How writing 
finds its own meaning." Theory into Practice. Teaching 
Composition. N.C.T.E., 1980. 
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Dear Mr. President, You have people out there with eyesight 
who can see, but they can't read or write. It's a dream to them 
to feel that they could pull themcelf out of the dark, to try to 
learn to read and write. My dream is to learn to read and write. 
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Group Introduction to Individualized 
ActfWiy - Time: 45 min. 



4.7 Dialogue Journals 



Purpose 



tattpSZ Thfe £*% introduces students to the idea of using dialogue journals. 



Research Notes 





Steps 

1 Fxolain to the students that the purpose of the dialogue journal is to write their thoughts, flings i and Ideas son 

Wo^s^^W EE 5» people writing them (or for a teacher if the writers choose). 

2 Ask the students to get a special notebook in which to keep the journal writing. They may decide to write the 
journal only in class or to take it home to work on. 

SaTwioSKyWa good place to gh/e advice about effects reading and wnting strateg.es. Try to get 
students to write about what is and isn't working for them in the classroom. 
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5. The dialogue journal is especially effective when used by reluctant readers. We have seen many students 
blossom dramatically using the journals; most writers wBI see that they are writing more and with more ease than 
they did when they began the journal. Check the journal periodically with the learner and point out their progress. 

6. A variation of the dialogue journal is written conversation. In written conversation students are asked to discuss 
a question, what they'd like to include in the upcoming newsletter, for example. Instead of discussing the issue 
orally, they are only allowed to communicate by writing notes to each other. Again, the purpose is only fluency 
of communication rather than correctness. 

7. Another variation is a group dialogue journal. Questions are written in a book, which is left in an easy-to- 
reach place in the learning center. Anyone who chocses to can respond to previous questions. For example, a 
dialogue journal could be a place where people write recommendations of good books to read. 
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I'm trylr* to learn now to publish a book - to write about some of the things In my life. My 
teacher told me that's the way a lot of writers started off, by writing about some of the 
things in their past. I have a lot of things to write about, but I just don't know how to start 
the whole thing off. But I'm gettin' to leam more about it. I record the things I'm gonna 
say, then I go over them and check to see is it right. I've been thinkin* of names for my 
book, if I'll be abld to publish it. I finally came up with one. I'm gonna name my book, The 
Little Boy and the Hobo Man. But I still got a long way to go. This is just the first step. 
Now I got to take the second step. 

Luther 
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... . . Say. 




/ came to the United States in December 24, 1955. When I got 
off the boat my father and my cousin Antonietta was waiting 
for us at the port. Antonietta drove through New York City. 
The lights were all lit up. Everything looked so beautiful I felt 
like that I just stepped into a paradise with all the colors and 
lights. We drove through the city. My cousin would explain all 
the buildings and what they were. I felt like Cinderella. 

Lidia 
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Group Introduction to Individualized 
Activity • Time: 45 mln. 



4.8 Writing Your Life Story 



Purpose 



Whether they write their entire life history, a story of one event, or a description of how they are feeling at the 
moment, a life story seems to be a necessary piece of writing for most people in our program. This activity 
provides ideas for how groups of students can get started with autobiographical writing and gives some 
suggestions for follow up activities to expand the writing and to publish it 



Research Notes 




Steps 



Part A: Introducing Life Stories 

1 . A Look at Some Ufe Stories. Many students may never have read an autobiography or life story of any kind. 
Take some time to talk about what a life story is. 



Bring In autobiographies and biographies of famous people and read a few excerpts. 

Head from writing by new authors. We have found that seeing published life stories by other 
new writers gives students the confidence to write their own. Read about some 'hard times' 
people have written about; talk about the fact that you don't have to write only about the 
'good parts.' 

If you have 'published' authors in your program, invite them to tell about the experience 
of writing their life stories. 
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2. Kindt of Lift Stories. Using the examples on the next page as a guide, talk with students about the various 
kinds of life stories they mighi write. Try to bring in a range of samples — from books written by basic beginning 
students which contain only a few words and lots of illustrations, to complete life histories written by more 
advanced students. If there are basic beginners in the group, talk with them and their tutors, and briefly mention 
the possibility of writing an oral history. 

3. Connecting Reading and Writing. Encourage people tc read some life stories during the planning stages of 
their own writing. It may give them many ideas for what they want (and don't want) to do in their own writing. 

Part B: Getting Started 

Getting a Memory on Paper. Getting started is always the most difficult step. Often people believe they can't 
remember things that happened in their past. If time allows, do some kind of prewriting activity that gives people 
a chance to remember events in their past. The Remembering Your Past section on the next page may give you 
some ideas. Try to have everyone participate in writing, including teachers and volunteer tutors. After the activity, 
give people a chance to share storieo from their past and to jot down a few words and phrases that will help them 
remember what to write about later. 

Part C: Elements of a Life Story 

1 . Making Titles and Chapter Headings. Many people may want to write one long piece of writing and then 
separate it into chapters later. Choose one book by a new writer and show how he or she divided it up. 

Look at the title and discuss how it reflects the contents of the book. 

What was the starting point? Was it the birth of a child, a first job, a move to a new 
town or a new country, a deatn in the family, a childhood incident? 

Look to see how many chapters are in the book. How did the author divide the 
life story into chapters? Did he or she work chronologically: e.g., When I Was 
Born, My Childhood, MySchool Years, My First Job, My Marriage, orwas the book 
divided into chapters another way? 

2. The importance of Publishing. At this point, you may want to briefly touch on different meanings of 
publishing, such as those described in the next activity. 
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REMEMBERING YOUR PAST 
A Guided Remember**. HavepartWpantetfsom*^ 

ff they choose. Encourage them to take » lew deep feMttjtWMQi* t^eektbem to Wok beck 
to a time when they were chWren. Ask these que*kW ek^ta^ 9Mty.m*#0*rtt^ 

Wn* about yourself as a child. Hovokiwwytyt^ 
Where did you live? Mh> took care of you? DWjw^ 
amurxtf Imagine each one ofyt^famlly. iVoiww^^ 
during the day, at school or work. Tiytomienm^ 
Was it a holiday or Just a usual day? WhatfftMtji^ 
time? Can you remember anything they did or&J^C^^ 
tften?ra*ea^roor»sec<^ 

your eyas and qu/c*V write down a fewwwtfe that will help you remember the memory so 

you can write It down later. 

Afterthe guided remembering, people may wart to describe their memor/ to ew^ Or. they may want 
to go off and write about It before they forget their Ideas. Give people time to process the actMty In 
comfortable way 

Brainstorm. Have people bring a pencfl and paper to this activity. As you name each category, have them 
write an answer as quickly as possible. Point out beforehand that this exercise is only for remembering. 
They will not be expected to shard what they write with anyone. It doesn't matter if the words are spelled 
correctly, as long as they understaixJ them, if they can't get the word down, they can draw a picture. Ask 
them to: 

name three foods you liked as a child 

name three friends you had as a child 

name three family members 

name three places you went as a child 

name three words that described you as a child 

name three heros or heroines you had 

name one good time you had as a child 

name a bad time you had 

name one dream you had as a child. 

Mapping Your Life. Encourage people to draw a "road map - of their lives, similar to the one below, with hHis, 
curves, crossroads, bumpy parts, smooth parts. Draw things by the side of the road to suggest the main 
events. ~ 
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Family Photographs. Ask people to bring in photos from their past. Have them put them in chronological 
order. Then, they can write captions under each picture in sequence, to make a "photo 



story." 24 



Family tree. Draw a family tree, with roots for parents and grandparents and branches for children and 
grandchildren. Write a description of each person. 
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Rost Dofon k 32 years old. She is 
learning to reed and write it East End 
Literacy in Toronto, Canada. Rose wrote 
this book for her mother, her aunt, her 
sisters, and her many friends. II people 
read my story, maybe they wilt talk more 
about what it is like to get beat up," says 
Rose. "Maybe, someday, it will stop." 
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I CALL IT THE CURSE! 




This book it about soma of tht important things 
women talk about at East End literacy in Toronto. 
Canada. We got the idea for this book when 
Dorothy said: It is good to know what happens m 
your body." It this book does not answer a 
question that you have, please visit your 
community health centre. 

U7M00 732*™ 



East End Literacy Press in Canada and other presses often put a photograph and a short biography of the author 
on the back of their book. 
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RAISED UP DOWN SOUTH 




Lee Sheridan lives and works in Toronto. Canada 
He is learning to read and write at Cast End 
Literacy, in this book. Lee looks b»rk on his life 
as a child and teenager in the American South 
'This book is about thngs I never talked about 
before." says Lee "it feels good to gel <t off my 
chest, to free my mind I hope others can do that 
too" 

Jerry Lee Miller is an artist, and a learner at 
the St Christopher House Literacy Program in 
Toronto 
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When we first used the Goals List we asked students if they wanted to study for the 
driver's test - without knowing how few reading materials were available for beginning 
readers. Kathy Searle interviewed students - some who had passed the test and some 
who hadn't - and used their stories to write Tina's Story. 
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Group Introduction to Collective 
Activities -Time: ihr. 



4.9 Collective Writing and Publishing 



Purpose 

One of the most difficult, but perhaps most fruitful kind or writing b that which is undertaken at a group. Writing 
as a group can help people name and discuss common proUems and goals and gain support for their own 
interests. This activity suggest some ways to Introduce participants to the idea of doing a collective writing and 
how to use a problem-posing approach to choosing a topic and tips on publishing. 

Research Notes 
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Steps 

Stages of a Collective Writing Process 

Ideally, collective writing grows out of a common problem, need or interest of members of the group. It may be 
initialed by a teacher, by volunteers or by students, but it is most effective when all the members feel it is 
addressing an immediate need of some kind. Once a decision is made to think about a collective writing, the 
project goes through several stages. Read over the stages as described here and surnma ae them for students 
and tutors. 

Stage l: Finding a Common Purpose 

The first time the group meets together, they need to decide on a purpose for getting together to write as a group. 
The purpose may be as simple as producing an "in-house* newsletter or as complex as deciding how to write 
about and publicize the problems related to the spread of AIDS in their community. 26 During this stage they 
might: 

a. Brainstorm possible purposes for a group writing. After all the topics have been discussed, vote or find 
some other way to reach a consensus on the purpose of the writing. 
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b. Pom tht purpose as a problem Reframe the purpose into the form of a question. (For example, If the 
purpoet of tht activity it to publicize tht need for funds to keep tht literacy program alive, reframt the 
purpose into a question such as: *How can wt kttp tht literacy program dive?") Discuss the prottem. 
The questions below, suggested by the work of Paulo Freire, may help. 17 

Whet exactly Is the problem? 

Why Is It* problem to you? 

What do you think are the causes of this problem? 

What can/should be done about the problem? 

c. Discuss how writing can help Discuss ways In which It might be helpful to write about this problem: 

How can writing about It help? 
Who would be the audience? 

What would be the best way to reach this audience (a flyer, a newsletter, a collection of 

writings, a poster)? 
Do we need more Information? 
Do we need more discussion and reflection? 

Stage 2: Developing an Organizational Plan 

Once a decision about what to write has been made, the group needs to decide how they'll go about the planning 
and writing process* They need to decide questions such as: 

How much time can realistically be devoted to the prelect? Is there a deadline? 

Will everyone write about the same topic or will people cover different parts of the writing? 

How will teachers and ivtors be Involved? 

How will the group build In time for sharing of the writing, discussion, reflection and 
planning? 

Who will decide what writing Is Included In the final product? 

How will the writing be published? 

Who will pay the printing costs? 

Remind the group to keep In mind that people usually underestimate the time it takes to produce collective writing 
and help them to set reasonable deadlines. We have found that If too little time is allotted, often just a few people 
(often teachers) end up making decisions about the final publication. 

otage 3: Researching the Problem 

t'he research stage will vary a good deal depending on the project. In some cases, research wHI take the form of 
group discussions simlar to those done in individual pre-wrtting activities. For example, a group putting together 
a collective publication about what school was like for thorn may draw primarily on the experiences & the group. 
On the other hand, a group may need to do a great deal of research. The group who reseat ched the issue of 
AIDS, for example, collected and read information from the Department of Public Health and many other sources 
before they decided to write and distribute their own brochure. Other groups may make field trips, invite guest 
sf. Jeers, or watch films as part of their research stage. 
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Stage 4: Writing and Sharing 



The writing and sharing process may take many forms. For example: 

A Writing Weekend A project in England arranged for the authors to get chldcare and other support so 
they could spend two weekend days writing and sharing together. Each person went off to write alone and 
then later, the writings were shared. 

Collective Writing One teacher, Ira Shor, tells of how he works with students to first brainstorm a common 
topic. Next he draws lines on page connecting items that go to 

group then gets a tide. Each of the tided groups become paragraphs which are written together on the 
board or on newsprint Finally, the group writes an introduction and conclusion. The whole text is then 
read aloud, and collectively, corrections and revisions are made. 

Regular Writing Workshops In our program, once a collective writing project is begun, people work on 
it a little every day on an individual basis. Once a week or so they meet together to share and plan. As the 
deadline draws near, the finished writing and Hustratfons the writer has suggested are put on a big table in 
the middle of the room. 



Stage 5: Publication 

As the deadline grows near, the group should meet to look at all the writings together. Some decisions to be made 
might include: 

Who will do the final editing? Teachers? Volunteers? 

How should the writings be grouped together or combined? 

Are there some overlapping themes? 

What kind of printing and layout wiH be used? 

What kind of illustrations does the group want? 

Does the publication need a title? What will it be? 

What will the ewer look like? 

Does the book need an introduction, a table of contents or an index? 

How will the authors identify themselves? Will they each print their first and last names? Will the program 
be identified? 

Are there others who need to be thanked or recognized? 
Who will take care of seeing the book to the printer? 
How many copies will you need? 



Stage 6: Celebrating 

The time when the book "comes off the press" is a time for celebrating. You may decide to have an "in house" 
celebration or invite others to a reading of the book as a publicity event. Whatever the circumstances, 
everyone who contributed should be recognized for their achievements. The event can be made more special with 
music and food. 



Stage 7: Planning What to Do Next 

Often a writing project is only the beginning. "Going public" with writing often leads to more discussion with a 
wider group of people, plans for community meetings or activities and possibly ideas for further writing. 
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USING THE COMPUTER FOR PUBLISHING 



In our program, students team to use computers as word processors. Many students enjoy 
composing right on the computer because It's easy to correct mistakes and make changes. 
Many also like to use the sped checker! In other cases, students write their original pieces 
with paper and pend and a teacher types the story Into the computer. Once the text is on 
the computer, here are a few tips: 



Making Individual Books. An easy and inexpensive way to make individual 
books is to use standard 8 1/2 inch by 11 inch paper. Fold the paper in half 
so the finished pages measure 5 1/2 inches by 8 1/2 inches. . Set the margins 
of the text at about 1 and 1/2 inches wide. Divide the text into 6 inch long 
segments, 1 segment per page. If you wish, you can add the page number at 
the bottom of each segment Once the text fe printed out, cut each segment 
Figure out how many pages, with llustratlons, you wM need. Fold the number 
of blank pages you need. Cut and paste the segments of text onto the pages. 
For the final copies you may want to print the cover on brightly colored card 
stock. You'll need a long stapler to staple the pages in the center. Most copy 
shops have them. 



Clip Art Many students like to use computer dip art for their publications. 
(Often choosing the clip art is a good literacy lesson since students can read 
the title of the clip art as they see it.) Show them how to make borders and 
select the size or the pictures they need. 



Photographs. Many times students will be disappointed with the quality of 
photocopied photographs in their books. Before they decide to use them, 
show students what they will look like after copying. Choose photos with high 
contrast. If they are too dark, you may be able to cut around the copy to make 
a profile. Clip art borders around the photos sometimes make them look 
better. Of course, photos can also be screened by a printer, which produces 
a much higher quality print, but this is expensive. 



Font Size. If you have a variety of font sizes for your computer, print them out 
so students can decide which ones they like. Usually plain type, s* jh as 
Helvetica, is easiest to read. 



-* Typing in Phrases. In making publications for beginners try to break each line 
according to Ida. phrases so they will be easier to real For example, Tina 
climbed/ the stairs/ to her apartment./ She took out her key/ and opened the 
door. Try to limit the number of words on each page. 
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A SAMPLER OF COLLECTIVE WRITING PROJECTS 



In-House Newsletters Many literacy programs, like ours, publish in-house newsletters. Some newsletters 
we know of are The Big Apple Journal (New York City). The Ladder (Washington, D.C.), Uteracy Project 
Writes (Greenfield, Massachusetts), The Writer's Vofco (Toronto), and Turning Our Lives Arovnd (Springfield, 
Massachusetts). 

Upon Reflection In 1986, a group of new women authors at the Drop-In Education and Advice Center In 
Leeds, England met together for I ntematlonal Women's Day. They decided to write a book of stories, poems 
and articles about their experiences as women. "We all came with educational needs, which was our meeting 
point; the women said, "but we soon found that we had more fundamental Ideas In common as wqmen, 
apart from never getting started educationally the first time." 20 

Every Birth It Comes Different is a collection of accounts of the experience of childbirth by student? and 
tutors at Hackney Reading Centre. Most are by women who write about their own experience of giving birth; 
there are three accounts by fathers and one by a woman witnessing a friend's labor. 

Working Together Is a photonovella that came about through a meeting of Students for Action, a group of 
adult beginning learners at East End Literacy in Toronto, Canada. The book deals with problems adult 
beginning readers encounter with filling out different kinds of forms: a lease, a magazine offer to win money, 
a form to open a bank account and forms at the hospital. 30 

What We're About by students and tutors at the Cambridge House Literacy Scheme deals with reasons 
participants had for coming to the Scheme, ways or working together and the difference the program has 
made in their lives. It was written to encourage others to come to the Scheme. 

Triangular Minds: Black Youth On Identity was published through the Community Education Afro- 
Caribbean Language Unit in Manchester, England. It is an anthology of writings by Afro-Caribbean youth. 
The book contains themes such as being young and black, schooling, the Rasta Response, sound systems, 
fitting into white society and British Black English. The book was written by two support groups of about 
10 people each, ranging in age from 17 to 35. Later, after the book was published, members participated 
in community meetings to look for funds to promote further Afro-Caribbean projects. 

Need I Say More calls itself a literary magazine of adult student writings; It is published by the Publishing 
for Literacy Project which is jointly sponsored by the Public library of Brookline and the Adult Literacy 
Resource Center in Boston. Learners from all over the city contributed their work to an editorial committee 
that selected what was published. 33 

Getting There: Producing Photostories with Immigrant Women wasa joint venture between three outside 
researchers and Canadian immigrant women who expressed a need to talk about their piODlems in finding 
jobs. The authors talk about the strengths and contradictions in producing collective writing. 
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1 ' Lucatto^e? Pr0j6C,: D,SCU$S * S ,h * »»* O 0818 - Pn'osophy and methodology of a rural nonformal 

2 ' H^?^ Cien l' ZaC f° 3nd Sim Ulation Games- Discusses Paulo Freire's education philosophy 
and the use of simulation games for consciousness raising eauu«.un pnuosopny 

4 Morr a n Hn a: Z**'*** 3 economic and social realit.es of the Ecuadorian Sierra 

?' iS, 8a T? wWch Pf0vk)e$ P" 10 " 06 in ma ' ket mathematics 

a^cl 0 ^^'" 6 ' Llt6raCy M6th0d: DMCrib « a modified version of Sylvia Ashton-Warner s 
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SSSSiSEc^^ partfc,pa,ory lener fluency m which invtfve m ™°> - a 

Pi n H.°rir 1 DeSC " be ^ b " ,g0 ' l!ke " uency O 3 " 1 " ,w w0fd$ and numerical operations 
ct a rah^ UenCyGameS: Desc ' ibesava " et yo'^P'e9ameswhK : hp,ov W e practice in basic arithmetic 
Letter Fluency Games: Describes a variety of simple games which provide practice in basic literacy 

2522?! I SSL SS? 1 ^ — - - - -de, ,o, leedbac. a. 

1 2 R5S' l !l!SZ^ l Mt^r ,, n 'r lrta, °' '°' COmmUn '* y dW *»»"« — Bcu-0, 

L.. ^ neatre. Describes the use of theatre, puppets and muse as in«r„m«„tc «■ 

Irteracy and consciousness awareness ,n a rural communrty -nstruments ol 
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